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FOLKSINGERS TOM MAKEM AND LIAM CLANCY will appear to kick off the 
Octoberfest Celebration Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 


Folksingers to 
perform Oct. 23 


Tommy Maken and Liam Clancy, Irish 
folksingers and experts on traditional 
Celtic folklore, are slated to appear at the 
college Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. Their appearance 
is part of the celebration of Octoberfest. 

The popular entertainers appeared on 
the Ed Sullivan show (before the Beatles) 
and sold over 2 million records during the 
50s and 60s. 

In recent years, they have cut two 
albums, had a series on English BBC-TV, 
headlined at a Greenwich Village Club 


and appeared at Carnegie Hall. 

Makem and Clancy appeared at 
Northern Essex two years ago, drawing 
a turnout of over 350 people and making 
one of the biggest hits the school has ever 
enjoyed. 

Their songs include loud and lusty as 
well as soft and moving ballads. Their in- 
struments are guitars, banjo, concertina 
and the Irish penny pipe. 

Tickets for the Thursday evening per- 
formance are $10. 


Octoberfest plans 
are nearly complete 


by Michele Reardon 

Plans for NECC’s first Octoberfest 
slated for Oct. 27 - 30 are nearly complete. 
Octoberfest is a celebration of ethnic 
groups including Hispanics, Irish, 
Italians, and Germans. 

Activities include a different ethnic 
meal in the cafeteria each day, accom- 
panied by appropriate music. There will 
be foreign films in the student center 
theatre, raffles for international prizes 


Voters decide on conference complex 


by Kristen King 

President John Dimitry says the 
hotel/conference complex by A.J. Lane 
and company, is in jeopardy. 

Voters will decide whether the center 
will be built on the Atwood property 
adjacent to the college in a referendum 
Nov. 18. 

A petition containing 4,000 signatures 
was filed with the city council which ap- 
proved the proposal last month. The peti- 
tion forced the council to take one of two 
actions: reverse its decision, or place the 
issue on the ballot. 

The council chose to let its decision 
stand. Since the petition was filed too late 


to include the question on the Nov. 6 elec- 
tion, it will be voted on Nov. 18 as a single 
issue. 

“I’m pessimistic about the proposal’s 
chances of passing,’ Dimitry said. ‘Ina 
single issue election, there tends to be a 
very small turnout, and it’s usually the 
people who oppose it.” 

Dimitry is more optimistic about the 
possibility of a Northern Essex Com- 
munity College satellite campus in 
Lowell. 


The Massachusetts Board of Regents 
is considering the construction of a com- 
munity college as an extension of either 
NECC or Middlesex Community College 
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in Lowell. 

“T think the city of Lowell, with 90,000 
people, is not well served,” Dimitry said. 

He explained that Lowell’s growing 
Asian population is facing the same pro- 
blems as Lawrence’s Hispanics, adding 
that a program similar to LEEP is need- 
ed there. 

“What’s good for Lawrence, is good for 
Lowell,’ he said. The LEEP campus will 
have a permanent residence within three 
years he added. p 

The president commended the col- 
lege’s creative arts series, singling out 
Elaine Mawhinney, coordinator. ‘‘She’s 
(continued on page 2) 


that could include weekend trips and free 
dinners, and displays and slide presenta- 
tions. There will also be a “Beautiful 
Baby Contest” in which students will 
have a chance to identify faculty from 
their baby pictures. 

A costume contest and a final concert 
to end the festivities are still in the first 
stages of planning. 

These events are sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Student Activities and the Inter- 
national Studies Committee to raise 
money for a NECC scholarship fund to 
benefit those students who wish to study 
abroad. The co-chairmen are Cindy 
Crivaro, assistant professor of behavioral 
sciences, Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities, and David Micus, assis- 
tant registrar. 

This semester, there are 11 students 
studying various subjects in Europe. 
They are all in either London, England or 
Florence, Italy. The money raised from 
Octoberfest will be available to those who 
wish to travel to foreign countries to at- 
tend school. They are eligible to apply for 
financial aid. 

Octoberfest will take place in various 
locations around the campus. While you 
are enjoying yourself, you will be helping 
your classmates to broaden their 
horizons. 
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See Campus news, page 3. 


Norm Landry makes his mark 


He started out as a professor of 
mathematics. Today he is responsible for ad- 
missions, financial aid and special services, 
registration, counseling, placement, health 
services, student activities and computer ser- 
vices. Norman Landry is a man whose in- 
fluence is felt by every student. 


Legacy of death continues 


How much longer will the West ignore the 
evil, past and present, perpetrated by the 


activities. 


summit this year, the United States has 
signified a passive acceptance of Soviet 


See Editorial, page 10. 


Fogerty ... new king of rock? 


After 14 years of writer’s block, John 
Fogerty burst back onto the scene with 


Centerfield. Now he’s here again with Eye of 
the Zombie. The sound is fresh and live, and 
the wonderful synthesizer is worked into 
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Enjoying the sun and the music 


kicks off concert series 
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INDIAN SUMMER. It’s time to relax and listen to the band. 


Another NECC satellite? 


Regents study 
$11m plan for 
Lawrence campus 


The Lawrence Eagle Tribune reported 
Oct. 1 that the state Board of Regents is 
studying a proposal to spend $11 million 
for a satellite campus in Lawrence. 

The location of a Lawrence branch has 
not been decided, but possibilities are 
Central Catholic High School (which may 
move to Andover) and the old Sampsons 
Building. 

Northern Essex, which has been ren- 
ting space at various schools, churches 
and the Lawrence Public Library for 
several years, is interested in con- 
solidating its classes there. 

President John Dimitry would prefer 
an existing facility be purchased to speed 
the possibility of opening a new Lawrence 
campus within three years. 

The task force has also recommended 
$100 million to be spent to expand the 


University of Lowell, including the addi- 
tion to a community college which might 
function as part of Northern Essex or 
Middlesex Community college. 

Educators say more facilities in central 
cities are needed to attract those who lack 
the means to commute to suburban areas. 

Other improvements for which the task 
force is requesting funds include another 
$40 million for the three university cam- 
puses (at Amherst, Boston and 
Dartmouth). 
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Northern Essex has recently received 
a grant of $68,500 to train Bay State 
firms in how to win defense contracts 
from the Pentagon. 

The Pentagon has awarded about $5 
million in similar grants which are to in- 
crease competition in industry for con- 
tracts and drive down prices. 


The college is to match part of the 
grant amount with a minimal fee to 
businesses seeking help. 


BETWEEN CLASSES at noontime. 


Fun 
time 
in the 
sunshine 
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STUDENTS GATHER 
for a concert 
on the green, 
a part of 
the lunchtime 
music series. 
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DIMITRY m= from page one 


very strong in staging, planning and 
scheduling cultural events of interest not 
only to the college, but also to the entire 
community,”’ he said. 


In regard to the upcoming Reagan- 
Gorbachev talks in Iceland, Dimitry said 
“T hope we'll see an arms reduction; we’re 
bankrupting ourselves in this crazy arms 
race.” 

Responding to whether he thinks SDI 
development should be negotiable, he 
said, “‘Oh sure, everything’s a bargaining 
chip. There’s far too much of everything.” 

Dimitry believes the theory of mutual- 
ly assured destruction (MAD) is an effec- 
tive deterrent to nuclear war. 

“MAD is not a bad concept,” he added, 
“Why keep up the overkill? There’s no 
efficiency in it.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY 
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Landry: an integral part of NECC 


by Lou Yarid 

Norm Landry, dean of student services, 
has been at Northern Essex Community 
College forever. I mean that. Since 1962, 
he has been an integral part of the NECC 
foundation. 

He started out as a professor of 
mathematics, one of a dozen teachers of 
the new school on the block, holed up in 
the previously condemmed Greenleaf 
School building on Chadwick Street in 
Bradford. Today he is responsible for a 
slew of student and college related ac- 
tivities and functions. 

These include admissions, financial aid 
and special services, registration, counsel- 
ing, placement, health services, student 
activities and computer services. You 
may never have met him, nor even 
recognize his photograph, but if you're a 
student or staff member here, you've felt 
his influence. 

“T look around,’ Landry says, ‘‘and I 
see my mark in many parts of the college. 
It has been a very rewarding and profes- 
sional experience to have been here from 
the beginning.”’ 

But how can one man accomplish so 
much, and be so involved in all that has 
happened at NECC? Landry says, ‘‘Be- 
ing there when it was all happening is my 
success story. When I first heard of the 
college opening in this area, I was a 
mathematics teacher at Pentucket 
Regional High School in West Newbury, 
and I offered my services in this fledgl- 
ing institution. 

“As the college grew, so did my respon- 
sibilities, from student activities to com- 
puter services.” 


But how does the Dean of Student Ser- 
vices get involved in computers? 
“Mathematics is my background,” Lan- 
dry replies, ‘There was a need for someone 
to head up this new technology and, 
again, I was there. We take pride in be- 
ing one of the more efficient and versatile 
computer training facilities in the state 

-community college system.”’ 

Landry is excited about a new approach 
being taken to further the growth of 
NECC. “An interesting group we've 
organized,’’ he says, “is the Enrollment 
Management Advisory Committee, made 
up of faculty and staff members 
throughout the college, from janitors and 
secretaries to division chairmen, to 
discuss and advise about enrollment at 
the college, and ways to improve NECC, 
both internally and in our relationships 
outside the college community. 


“This project, EMAC, is divided into 
three subcommittees: Recruiting, Reten- 
tion, and Marketing. Recruiting is deter- 
mining what curricula the community 
would like us to offer and then address- 
ing their educational needs. Retention is 
how we keep the students already here 
coming back for more, and marketing is 
the process of making ourselves the first 
choice of the potential students. 

‘All three are inter-related, although it 
may not seem that way. Suprisingly, on- 
ly 25 percent of applications are 


NORMAN LANDRY, dean of student services. 


graduating high school seniors, due to 
decreasing sizes of graduating classes 
recently. Yet our overall enrollment is up 
six percent from last year, so we are get- 
ting other people looking at furthering 
their education,” Landry says. 


The 1000 plus people taking courses at 
Lawrence attest to the ability of the col- 
lege to adapt to its neighborhood. Landry 
states that the next frontier is the Lowell 
area. He reasons, “‘A bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Merrimack Valley is located 
at the intersection of Routes 495 and 93, 
in Andover. Lowell has the university; 
however, I feel that we could offer 
something that only a smaller school can 
provide, suited to the specific needs of the 
community.” 

At present, NECC publishes a pam- 
phlet five times a year, and mails to 
260,000 homes all over the area. 


Another development on the horizon 
could drastically change NECC in the 
future, and this has Landry excited. As 
reported in the Observer’s last issue, the 
A.J. Lane Company has purchased the 
farm and 66 acres just to the north of us. 
It will be used to build a hotel/motel/con- 
ference center, with 114 student apart- 
ments, many of which will be tailored to 


the needs of the hearing impaired or 
wheelchair-bound students. He says, 
“This could be really helpful to an impor- 
tant segment of this institution — the 
hearing impaired. We have earned the 
reputation for being a very good educa- 
tional alternative for the deaf. They come 
from all over the state, not from just 
around the area as most students do. 


Commuting can be a real problem for 
them, so they must find alternate hous- 
ing. Now, we do not deal with housing, 
for the most part, except for maintaining 
alist of people that are looking for room- 
mates or an apartment to share.” 


Several hundred apartments will also 
be available in this project, and Landry 
feels the conference center will also reap 
good things for the school. ‘The nearest 
we could go to hold a major conference 
is to Lowell, unless we want to rent a 
Holiday Inn.” he says. 


Among other points of note is the fact 
that NECC is the only state school with 
a full-time employee of the state depart-- 
ment of employment security on campus, 
five days a week. He states, ‘This works 
out very well for all involved — we pro- 
vided the office space, and the state sent 


us someone who could be here to provide 
the placement function. The student gets 
the position, the company gets an 
educated employee, and everybody wins. 
It suprises me that no other schools have 
decided to attempt this.” 

Landry also announced that starting in 
January, a full-time personal counselor 
will be welcomed to the fold. ‘All our 
counselors are specialized in a particular 
field,’’ he states, ‘‘and this one will assist 
the students on a more personal basis. 

Another concern for Landry is 
transporting students from Lawrence 
more efficiently. He is working with the 
MVRTA to provide an express bus ser- 
vice between us. Newburyport is also be- 
ing discussed for specialized busing 
services. 

It seems surprising that a person who 
has so much to do with the students at 
NECC had so little actual contact with 
them. ‘‘I do miss teaching,” he says, ‘‘I 
love the interaction with students. It 
seems to me the only students I really get 
time to know each year are members of 
the student senate. I try to encourage 
people to get involved in student govern- 
ment, and [ feel it is a very rewarding 
thing for young people to do. 

“T tend to work very closely with the 
students in this capacity, and have 
nothing but good feelings working with 
them. Last year we held periodic 
meetings with the student senators and 
all the deans. They were the best 
meetings I have ever been to. These kids 
didn’t fool around and went right to 
business. It was a learning experience for 
us all, and I can’t wait to have more of 
the same this year.” 


Getting the students interested in ac- 
tivities is even more difficult because of 
the work habits of today’s students. 
“Right now, about 95 percent of our stu- 
dent body is working and going to school 
at the same time. Fifteen years ago, it 
was perhaps 25 percent.” 

“It’s hard to keep the students here 
after classes to partake of all the ex- 
tracurricular activities we offer,’ he con- 
tiued, ‘‘Mostly, we have what I call 
‘minority activities,’ where a club is set 
up around a specific interest, as in skiing, 
drama, or literature, 30 clubs in all, and 
intramural sports as well.” 


His daughter, Serena, a student here, 
helps bring Landry back to the students 
themselves. ‘“‘She’s sort of my alter ego,” 
he states with a smile, ‘“She’s always 
bringing by her friends, with their pro- 
blems, to have me take care of them. 
They’re all very pleasant, and it pleases 
me to be able to work with them on a per- 
sonal basis. Serena likes it here, especial- 
ly the mental health practicums.” 


Dean Norman Landry leads quite the 
life, and has quite the job here at NECC. 
And that’s the way he likes it. He’s been 
here from the start, when he was needed, 
to make a difference wherever possible. 
His mark is on this college, and that’s a 
very positive thing to say about this 
school. 


Students elect 
new senate 


by Norma Pike and Mark Kelley 

Elections were conducted for the stu- 
dent senate last week. 

The newly elected student senate 
members are: Tom Iacobucci, Darice 
Keane, Tom Ellis, Sue Poirier, Ralph Nar- 
tinese, Bruce Bearse, Diane Berry, 
Christine Keenan, Rhonda Imonti, John 
Healy, Jim Moore, and Spiro Rallis. 

_ The first meeting will be Wednesday, 
Oct. 8 at noon in Room F-107 in the stu- 
dent center. 

‘The next issue of the Observer will 
publish information about the new 
members and their plans. 


TOM ELLIS, student trustee. 


Blood drive set for Oct. 15 


The fall blood drive takes place Oct. 15 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. in the tiled lounge 
in the student center. 


“Blood is needed everyday. Your dona- 
tion will go to help at least two or even 
three or more people,’’ Red Cross 
Representative Barry J. Brunner, said. 


“Tt is also important that students are 
in good health and weigh at least 110 
pounds. Students who are under 17 must 
also have parent consent forms signed,’’ 
he advises. 


It is impossible to get a disease from 
donating blood. Each needle used is new 
and sterile. They are used once and 
discarded. ‘‘Under no circumstances can 
a student contract an illness, including 
AIDS, from donating,” Brumer claimed. 


“A couple of years ago when Rock Hud- 
son received all that publicity, donations 
were down, students were scared when 
there was no need to be,’’ Sue Smulski, 
secretary of student activities, said. ‘“This 
year we expect an increase in the number 
of donations. We usually have 70-80,’’ she 
added. 

Patients diagnosed with having 
cancer, heart disease, gastrointestinal 
disease, fractures and trauma, anemia, 
obstetric procedures, bone and joint 
disease, lung, liver and kidney disease are 
the leading users of blood and its 
components. 

Any student who can donate blood 
should sign up immediately with Sue 
Smulski in room F-113 of the student 
center. Walk-ins are also welcome. 
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Feast of Arts 


Duo-piano concert 
opens arts week 


Celebration of Arts week opened at 
the Bentley Library Sept. 28 with a 
duo-piano concert featuring Michael 
Kramer and Elaine Mawhinney. Twen- 
tieth century music was featured. 

The program included Copland’s Bil- 
ly the Kid, Bizet’s Children’s Games, 
Ravel's Ma Mere L’Oye (Mother 
Goose) and Rachmaninoff’s Fantasy 
(Suite No. 1). 

Mawhinney, chairperson of the 
creative arts department at Northern 
Essex, is also the dance instructor and 
artistic director of the annual produc- 
tion of Stillpoint. Kramer has perform- 
ed at Carnegie Recital Hall, New York, 
and with the Boston Pops. 

The Celebration of Arts was a gift 
to the Merrimack Valley community. 

The following Sunday, Oct. 5, the 
Bo Winiker Orchestra presented a con- 
cert tracing the history of jazz at the 
student center. 

The seven member group specializes 
in the music of Dixieland and swing as 
well as contemporary music. Players 
included Professor Michael Finegold 
(Northern Essex), alto saxophone and 
clarinet; Bo Winiker, trumpet; Phil 
Person, trumpet and vocals; Ted 
Casher, tenor saxophone and clarinet; 
Bill Clemmer, piano; Mark Carlson, 
bass; and Bill Winiker, drums. 

Arrangements of music were by 
Benny Moten, Count Basie, Benny 
Goodman, Duke Ellington, Artie 
Shaw, Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, 
Glen Miller, Bunny Berrigan, Louis 
Armstrong and others. « 

Daytime noon concerts on the green 
have also been part of the celebration 
of sound. Mike Hashem entertained 
with Dixie music Sept. 3, and Dave 
Binder brought folk songs Sept. 10. 
Jazz was performed by T. J. Wheeler 
and the Smokers Sept. 17. Tafelmusik 
(Reggae) and acapella music were 
featured Sept. 24. Ben Baldwin and 
the Big Note offered swing Oct. 1. 


Professionals join 
in celebration 


Falcone 


Tom Vartabedian photo 
MICHAEL KRAMER AND ELAINE MAWHINNEY perform at duo piano concert, part of the Creative Arts Festival 


NECC kicks off Arts Week 


by Len Medlock 


The Celebration of Arts Week, chaired by 
Elaine Mawhinney, opened Sunday even- 
ing, Sept. 28, with a spectacular perfor- 
mance by Mawhinney and Michael 
Kramer in a duo-piano concert. 


The beautiful music, brilliantly played, 
was well-received by an audience which 
| appeared amazed by the flawless sounds 
created by the pianists — sounds from 
Rachmaninoff, Bizet, Ravel and Copland. 


Kramer and Mawhinney brought a 
perfection to the evening as they 
presented a feast of the best in romantic 
music. 

The music told the story of the short 
but famous life of Billy the Kid, beginn- 
ing and ending on an open prairie. It 
jammed in Children’s Games, with 
sounds to delight young and old. It told 


Lace is topic of U-Mass seminar 


A special exhibition of 17th to 20th- 
century lace will highlight the seminar 
“Lace: Its Design, Identification, and 
History”’ at the Northampton Historical 
Society, Friday, Nov. 7, and Saturday, 
Nov. 8. 

The show, designed to ‘‘interest people 
in lace as an art form,” according to 


creative arts department chairperson and 
artistic director of the annual dance pro- 
duction, Stillpoint, has danced and pleas- 
ed audiences for many years. It was a 


‘Kramer and Mawhinney 
brought a perfection to the 
evening as they presented a 
feast of the best in romantic 
music.’ 


marvelous treat to watch and hear her 
play. Kramer, who has performed at 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New York and 
with the Boston Pops, has appeared now 
for three years at the fall concert. There 
is no question he remains a favorite with 
all who come to hear him. 


Tom Vartabedian, Haverhill Gazette 
writer, in his review of the concert, said 
“The program was one of utmost 
elegance."’ 


Dr. John Dimitry, college president, 
called the ‘evening a ‘magical moment’ 
for the community. The pianists were 
marvelous and so were the instruments,” 
Dimitry claimed. 


Professional artists joined the 
Celebration of Arts week presenta- 
tions when the Grumbling Gryphons 
returned Oct. 3 and the Body 
Language Dancers: Dance for the Deaf 
performed Oct. 4. 

The Gryphons presented The Myth 
of Peresephone, a dramatization of the 
ancient Greek myth. They used masks 
and music with the children par- 
ticipating as the chorus. 

The performance of Signdance is a 
new style using sign language for the 
deaf. It draws from jazz, funk and 
lyrical traditions, as well as musical 
comedy. 

For the hearing impaired, it offered 
enjoyment of dance and music through 
sign interpretation. Each piece was 
crafted by the Body Language 


the musical story of Mother Goose by 
Ravel and it probed the depths and reach- 
ed the heights of love, tears and pain in 
the Rachmaninoff suite. 


The occasion was indeed a highlight 
of productions at the college. Mawhinney, 


and cotton laces will be represented, as 
well as the more exotic gold thread, silver 
thread, and pineapple thread laces. 


making demonstrations, as well as a 
photography exhibit illustrating the use 
of lace in costume and clothing. A 
seminar on lace, its identification, history, 
and use will be held in conjunction with 
the exhibition. 

For more information and a brochure, 
contact Honore David, Division of Con- 


Of special interest will be the colorful 
Czechoslovakian and Russian laces. 
These uniquely vibrant laces use human, 
animal, and landscape motifs as part of 


Dancers to show how the rhythm, 
lyrics and special qualities of popular 
music inspire dance. 

For the hearing, the production of- 
fered the beauty of sign language as 
a new dimension of dance. It was 
created and developed by Maureen 
Leombruno-Boudrow, professional in- 
terpreter for the deaf and instructor of 
dance at the Jeannette Dance Studio 
and Dana Hall School. 

A workshop on the techniques for 
safe but convincing stage combat was 
conducted by Neil Gustafson Sept. 24. 


Art exhibits 
ongoing 


Student art went on exhibit Oct. 1 


‘ 


organizer Carolyn Samonds, will feature 


laces from around the world. Silk, linen, 


their intricate design. 


The exhibit will also feature live lace- 


tinuing Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, at 545-0475. 


at the Third Story Gallery, liberal arts 
building. The show is ongoing. 


For the month of September, the 
Bentley Library featured portraits by 
artist Mark Hayden, Haverhill. 
Hayden has exhibited in the Valley 
and in September of 1983 was honored 
as Andover’s artist of the month. 


Featured artist for October at the 
Bentley is Herman Van Cauteren 
whose medium is reverse painting on 
glass. 

A workshop entitled ‘‘Meditation 
and the Zen of Drawing’’ was con- 


ducted by Diane Martin Sept. 30. The 


participants were first taught the sim- 
ple form of meditation called centering 
prayer, then completed five drawing 
exercises. Martin, Amesbury, has 
taught painting at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


Film series shows 
significant artists 


A significant artist film series 
featured works of Picasso Sept. 29, 
Georgia O’Keefe Sept. 30, and Escher 
Oct. 1. Showings were at the filming 
room, student center. 


Coming music 
attractions 


Wednesday noon 
concerts 


Cormac McCarthy, New England folk 
music, Oct. 8, on the green. 

Harvey Reid, Folk music, Oct. 22, on 
the green. 

Bob Winters, Jazz, Oct. 24. 


Bavarian Hofbrau, (part of Oc- 
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Unique style on display 


Exhibit features Van Cauteren 


File photo 


VAN CAUTEREN painting, part of the exhibit presently showing at the Bentley 


Library. 


At Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Bentley Gallery the unique reverse 
glass painting of artist Herman E. Van 
Cauteren will be displayed for the month 
of October. 

Van Cauteren’s unusual painting style 
begins where most artists’ ends — with 
his signature. He paints on glass in 
reverse. The artist discovered this 
unusual form of painting while studying 
in Europe where it was popularly used on 
window clocks. 

As a young artist Van Cauteren ex- 
perimented with this method after learn- 
ing conventional methods of painting. 

As many as 76 layers of different col- 
ors may be used to paint one picture. The 
artist must plan his work from the out- 
side in. For example, to paint a picture 
of a cowboy on top of a horse, the cowboy 
would have to be painted first, followed 
by the horse’s back and the rest of the 
horse’s anatomy. 

This step by step painting requires 
much pre-planning, resulting in a painting 
of great detail, with a photographic quali- 
ty. Some paintings are completed on plex- 
iglas to insure their longevity. 

Special gallery hours open to the public, 
will be Saturday, Oct. 11 and Sunday, 
Oct. 12 from 1 to 4 p.m. To view the ex- 
hibit during operating hours, call Arthur 
Signorelli, NECC facilities coordinator at 
374-3921. 


Cast chosen for ‘Story Theatre’ 


Lota Montes, shown Friday, Nov. 5, noon, projection 


‘room. 


In 1963 America’s eminent film critic Andrew Sarris 
wrote Lola was “the greatest film of all time.”’ It tells 
the story of 4 celebrated 19th century courtesan reduc- 
ed to acting out her ignominous past as part of a circus 
, act. Her life unfolds — revealing her unhappy marriage, 
her romance with Franz Liszt, and her notorious affair 
with the king of Bavaria. Directed by Max Ophuls, it 


‘ig shot in exquisite color. 


The Moment of Truth, shown Wednesday, Dec. 3, noon, 


by Christopher Young 

Cast, crew chosen for ‘“‘Story Theatre.” 

The cast and crew are set for ‘‘Story 
Theatre” by Paul Simms, the NECC 
Drama Club’s first production of the 
1986-87 season. 

The players, chosen from auditions held 
in the college’s Top Notch Theatre Sept. 
10 and 12, will include: Janine Paquette, 
George Dupree, Cyndi Rosa, Ralph Mar- 
tinese, Terry Hughes, Sheila 
Cruickshack, Louis Farrell, Danea Varas, 
Nicki Archambault, A.J. Sullivan, Tim- 
my Cook, and Joyce Stanat. - 

Others working for the production will 
be Deborah Tilden, stage manager; Ed 
Perruse, sound; Connie McCann, props 
and costumes; and Donna Fowler, poster 
art. 


The sets and lighting were designed by 
Susan Sanders, associate professor of 
creative arts and theatre coordinator at 


NECC. Lighting operations will be hand- 
led by Michele Ross and Chris Atwood. 

“Turn-out for the auditions was ex- 
cellent,’’ said Professor Sanders, with a 
total of 27 men and women trying out for 
the 12 available roles. 

Assistance is still needed with the 
assembly and take-down of sets as well 
as lighting chores. Any help would be 
appreciated. 

Performances are scheduled to take 
place in the Top Notch Theatre Nov. 7 
and 8 and Nov. 14 and 15 at 8 p.m., as 
well as Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. 


Two additional shows have been add- 
ed to the performance schedule on Satur- 
day, Nov. 8 at 2 p.m., and Wednesday, 
Nov. 13 at 12 p.m. These performances 
will be signed for the hearing impaired. 

Cost of admission will be $2 for 
students and senior citizens, $4 for all 
others. 


Foreign Films 


projection room. 
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This is a film for those who like the bullfight. 


‘citizens. 


Francesco Rosi accounts a peasant boy's rise to fame 
as a matador and his brutal death. It is in color and has 
Spanish subtitles. 

All events are free to the public with the exception 
of Story Theatre and Student Dance Performance, which 
are $3.00 for adults and $2.00 for students and senior 


¥or further information, call Elaine Mawhinney, coor- 
dinator of the series at 374-5859. 


Puppet 
shows 


Paul Vincent Davis, puppeteer, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 9, noon, Top Notch Theater. 
Davis, Repertory Company, will per- 
form folk tales of the Seneca Indians. 
Student Puppet Production, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 4 from 
10 until noon, Top Notch Theater. 
This performance is written, design- 


ed and executed by students for the 
creative experience class and is 
available by invitation only. For infor- 
mation, call Judith Tye, 374-3900. 


Monday noon 
lecture series, 
Lecture Hall A 


Kinereth Gensler will piesent a poetry 
reading, Nov. 3, noon. 
Gensler teaches poetry at the 


Radcliffe Seminars and is the author 
of Without Roof and Threesome 
Poems. She will be discussing poetry 
as a creative art and its process. 


December 


Marilyn Humphries, will visit the 
college Dec. 1 at noon. Activist, 
feminist and free-lance photographer, 
she will give a slide presentation, 
speaking about her photos and their ° 
relationship to her life. Humphries has 
exhibited in Boston and New York. 
Her photographs will be on display in 
the Third Floor Gallery. 


Creative Arts 


NEWS 


Octoberfest 
Celebration of 
cultural richness 


October 27-30 


Each day of the Octoberfest will 
feature different ethnic groups, 
celebrating their cultures with ethnic 
foods, music, foreign films, displays, 
and slide presentations. Raffles of in- 
ternational prizes will be held, as well 
as a beautiful baby contest and 
costume contest. For more informa- 
tion, contact Steve Michaud, director 
of student activities. 


‘Story 
Theatre’ 


by Paul Sill 
Drama club presentation Nov. 7, 8, 
14, 15 at 8 p.m., Top Notch Theatre. 

The play is based on the traditional 
fairy tales of ancient Greece, Middle 
Eastern, European and American 
cultures. Each performance uses a 
series of 12 to 20 vignettes, chosen to 
portray traditional folklore while mak- 
ing social commentary relevant to our 
times. The director is Professor Susan 
Sanders. 

An additional day-time performance 
is set for Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. Cost of ad- 
mission is $2 for students and senior 
citizens, $4 for others. 


Bentley Library 


Exhibits 
October 


Herman Van Cauteren exhibit, Oct. 1 
to Oct. 30. 

Van Cauteren uses the medium of 
reverse painting on glass. His method 
contradicts the idea an artist does not 
fully know how his work will look un- 
til it is finished. He must know at the 
outset what he wants to create. Special 
gallery viewing hours for the Methuen 
artist’s show will be 1-4 p.m., Oct. 11 
and 12. 


November 


Jerry Benuck exhibit, Nov. 3-28. 

Benuck, Corporate executive in the 
printing and graphic arts industry, 
reflects technical and design ex- 
perience in this color photography ex- 
hibit. The show features dramatic 
studies of people and places in New 
England, including cityscapes of 
Boston and_ seascapes. of 
Newburyport, Gloucester and 
Rockport. Special gallery hours are 1-4 
p.m. Nov. 15 and 16. 


December 

Gerard Shertzer exhibit, Dec. 2-31. 
Shertzer’s work is done in watercolor 
and oil spray. The Phillips Academy 
teacher exhibits highlights of recent 
paintings which show the influence of 
Shertzer’s mentor, Joseph Albers. 

Special gallery hours are 1-4 p.m. 
Dec, 13 and 14. 


Student dance 
performance 


Directed by Creative Arts Department 
Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney, this 
program will be performed Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 5 and 6 at 8 p.m. at the 
physical education building. It will 
feature work by dance students. 
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WINSLOW HOMER painting. 


ia 
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ONE OF HOMER’S best-known pictures of men at sea. The painting is on exhibit outside the 


president’s office, library. 


NECC art exhibit schedule is busy 


by Marie McKone 

Appearing Oct. 1 will be the unique art 
work of Herman Van Cauteren of 
Methuen. Students and the public may 
view the exhibit at Bentley Library 
Gallery until Oct. 30. 

Van Cauteren paints on glass with oil 
paints, in reverse. If he does not sign his 
name before he starts painting, it will not 
be seen. 

This type of art became popular in the 
19th century in Europe where this 
method was commonly used on windows, 
clocks, and serving trays. 

Jerry Benuck, photographer, will be 
the next local artist to have his work ex- 
hibited in the gallery beginning Nov. 3. 
Benuck focuses on people and places 


throughout New England. 


Northern Essex has also been supplied 
prints of Winslow Homer’s work. 
Although he has been deceased for 76 
years, Homer’s work still lives on, and 
prints of his have been placed outside the 
president’s office for all to see. 


Winslow Homer’s first paintings were 
in oil and later, he worked with water col- 
ors. His unusual technique made him a 
popular American artist. 

Southwestern art is also on exhibit. 
There are prints from Anado Pena, drawn 
from his Texas background. There are 
also prints from R.C. Gordon. Pena and 


Gordon have the same style in their work, 
yet there is the quality of images that 
makes them distinctive. 

Prints of paintings done by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir have been hung in 
several classrooms on the first floor of the 
liberal arts building. 


Artwork is only one of the many new 
things NECC has purchased to enhance 
the beauty of the campus. New plants, 
supplied by Greenery Unlimited, have 
been placed in the cafeteria, liberal arts 
building, registrar’s and admissions 
offices. 

New furniture has also been added to 
the campus. It is in the tiled lounge, stu- 


dent center. 

Students can study here while listening 
to music and relaxing. Arthur Signorelli, 
facility and gallery coordinator, says 
there will be no smoking or eating in this 
area. 

NECC has been interviewing interior 
designers for future plans for the campus. 
There may also be additional furniture, 
prints and plants set up in the larger 
areas of the school. Some structural 
changes may occur. 

Coming from Deck the Walls at the Fox 
Run Mall, Colleen Lake, decorator, visits 
the campus weekly with new prints. 

The college staff hopes the im- 
provements will be enjoyed. 


Kick off Octoberfest 


Fa PRES i 
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IRISH FOLKSINGERS Tommy Makem and Liam Clancy 
are experts on traditional Celtic folklore. 

The duo appeard on the Ed Sullivan Show and sold two 
million records during the fifties and sixties before disbanding. 

Since their comeback, they have cut two albums, had a series 
on English BBC-TV, headlines at a Greenwich Village and 
appeared at Carnegie Hall. 


The popular singers 
are back fora 
Celebration of Cultures 


File photo 
FOLKSINGERS TOM MAKEM AND LIAM CLANCY will appear to kick off the 


Octoberfest Celebration Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 


Tickets are $10 
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LIFE LONG LEARNING 


Life Long 
BRIEFS 


Thursday | 


Lectures 
at 2 p.m. Library 


Oct. 9 
Growing Old 
in America 


A videotape, ‘‘Growing Old in 
America” hosted by Hugh Downs, will be 
shown and discussed at the Thursday lec- 
ture, Oct. 9 at 2 p.m. The subject is 
DRG’s which determine maximum 
hospital inpatient costs Medicare will pay 
under 1985 legislation. 

Deborah Thompson, supervising at- 
torney, Elder Unit, Merrimack Valley 
Legal Services, will be present to answer 
questions and untangle the DRG appeals 


Oct. 
A way of sharing 
and belonging 


A panel of volunteers from North 
Essex Elder Transport and from the 
visitors’ resource program will share 
stories and experiences in serving isolated 
elders of the Merrimack Valley. 

Moderators will be Gaye Kirshman, 
coordinator of Elder Enrichment, North 
‘Essex Resource Center. 

Come and hear how people’s lives are 
being transformed. 


Oct. 23 
Contemporary 
women artists 


A slide lecture about contemporary 
women will be presented by Diane Mar- 
tin, local professional artist, Oct. 23. She 
will discuss work by Painter Georgia 
O’Keefe, Sculptor Louise Nevelson, 
Painter Helen Frankenthaler, and Creator 
of ‘‘The Dinner Party” Judy Chicago. 


OCT 230 
Remember the 
good old days 


A love of the past inspired Constance 
Sanborn to capture the history of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard in her book, ‘‘The Magic 
Sea Glass of West Chop.” 

As she reads from her great grand- 
mother’s diaries, from taped interviews 
with West Chop denizens, and from the 
old Vineyard Gazette, she will be rehear- 
sing the important oral histories that 
provide vignettes of life on the Vineyard 
in the 1890s, 1900s and 1920s. Come 
listen and bring your own stories for the 
sharing. 


Tuesday 
workshops 


Oct. 21, 10:30 - noon 
The art of bookbinding 


Andrew Eddy will share his art of 
bookbinding in this hands-on workshop. 
Learn how a book is repaired and a sim- 
ple pamphlet bound. Bring a needle and 
spool of thread to create a personal 
notebook. 
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Can we close the door on immigration? 


NECC holds issues forum 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association and Life-Long 
Learning Program will present public 
forums on immigration....Can We Close 
The Door? Wednesday, Oct. 15 from noon 
to 2 p.m. and Thursday, Oct. 16 from 7 
to 9 p.m. in the Bentley Library Con- 
ference Center. Registration will begin 
one half hour prior to each program. 

The programs are part of the Domestic 
Policy Association’s National Issue 
Forums, and are designed to inform 
members of the community on the issues, 
generate discussion, and provide 


Violent cri 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
non-partisan comment subjects to be 
discussed at National Issues Forums in 
46 states this fall and winter. 

“Immigration: What We Promised, 


legislators with feedback. 

Participating in the forums will be 
James L. Landy, Attorney; Immigration 
Law Center of Attorney James L. Landy; 
Greg Miller, executive director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Greater 
Lawrence; Katharine Rodger, program 
director of Northern Essex Community 
College’s Lawrence Education/Employ- 
ment Project; Frank Sharry, co-director 
of Centro Presente in Cambridge; and 
Timothy Whelan, deputy district director 
of the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Services. 


These guest participants will make in- 
dividual presentations on the immigra- 
tion issue and then the programs will be 
open for questions, answers, and 
discussion. 


The National Issues Forum will con- 
tinue with the issue of Crime Wednesday, 
Nov. 12 from noon to 2 p.m. and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13 from 7 to 9 p.m., also in the 
Bentley Library Conference Center. 


For more information, call Ernie 
Greenslade, NECC Director of Alumni 
Relations, at 374-3862. 


me is getting worse 


Where to Draw the Line” will be the topic 
studied at Northern Essex forums Oct. 12 
and 18. 

The second session will examine ways 
to control the crime problem Nov. 12 and 


Life Long Learning offers 
variety of fall activities 
Fall 1986 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers 
an exciting variety of workshops, presen- 
tations and tours. Its purpose is to make 
Northern Essex of more service to elders 
in the Merrimack Valley and to provide 
an opportunity for them to participate in 
the life of the college. Everyone, however, 
is welcome. 

The Fall 1986 Program features Tues- 


day Workshops and Thursday Lectures. 
Both are free of charge. Unless otherwise 
indicated, programs are held in the 
Bentley Library Conference Area. For 


more information, or to receive a Life- 
Long Learning brochure, call Louise 
Cramer, coordinator. The number is (617) 
374-3688. 


13. 


Violent crime is a fact of American life, 
and it’s getting worse. No longer regard- 
ed by most Americans as something that 
happens to other people, violent crime 
pervades our lives and has caused 
changes, both subtle and dramatic, in the 
way we live. 

Crime rate three times more than in 1964 

Crime rates have risen sharply over the 
past two decades. Currently, the rate at 
which reported rape and robbery are com- 
mitted is roughly three times what it was 
in 1964. 

These statistics give the United States 
the dubious distinction of being the most 
violent of industrial nations. Americans 
murder, assault, rape, and rob one 
another at rates far higher than citizens 
of other Western industrial nations. 

The increasingly violent edge of this 
growing wave of lawlessness inspires 
both fear and anger in a population that 

(Continued on page 8) 


Women’s glee club formed at NECC 


Northern Essex Community College 
Life Long Learning Program is forming 
a women’s glee club for senior citizens 
called ‘“The Singing Butterflies.” 

The director is Michael Finegold of An- 
dover, a professor of music at NECC. 
Piano accompaniment will be by Marjorie 
Levoie, a student at NECC. 

Programs will feature popular hit songs 
through the years beginning with 
Stephen Foster, through the Gay 
Nineties, Tin Pan Alley, Showtunes and 
Gilbert & Sullivan. 

The glee club is looking for new 
members, who need not be experienced. 

For more information call Louise 
Cramer, Life-Long Learning Coordinator 
at 374-3688. 

Butterflies meet Thursdays at 1 p.m. 
in lecture hall A. 


Oct. 28, 10:30 - 12:30 
Aging parents: 
whose responsibility? 


This workshop offers the opportunity 
to learn new ways of coping and 
understanding relationships with parents 
by looking at the emotional and physical 
aspects of aging. 

Cathy Estey Dziadul, counselor and 
educator, will guide participants in ex-, 
ploring the needed resources, both inter- 
nal and external. 


Life-Long Learners 
have busy schedule 


This fall, Life-Lo) g Learners have 
had a busy agenda. 

Members of the Merrimack Valley 
Herb Society demonstrated the 
culinary and decorative use of herbs 
Sept. 11. 
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PROFESSOR MICHAEL FINEGOLD is director of the newly organized glee club. 
called the Butterflies. Members meet Thursdays. 


~ 


JEAN BRENNAN. 


Jean Brennan, director of the 
Gallaudet College Regional Center, 
and Terry Wetzler, clinical audiologist, 
discussed how to cope with reduced 
hearing at the Thursday lecture, Sept. 
18. 

Linda Nielsen, Lois Sorenson and 
Nancy North Strickland provided a 
close-up of their work as fabric and 
fiber artists at a program called ‘‘Com- 
mon Threads” Sept. 25. Quilts, cross- 
stitching, needlework and collage were 
exhibited. 


_ty Health, on Oct. 2. 


File photo 


Participants explored different 
ways in which HMOs function with 
Terry Dolan of SHINE; Eileen 
Lawson, Tufts Association for Health; 
and Debbie Fink, Harvard Communi- 


” File photo 


JOHN GUARINO 


A five-week, one credit course in 
modern world history is being offered 
by Professor John Guarino, Northern 
Essex teacher, in C-108 on Tuesdays. 
The emphasis of the course is on 
Europe and the complexities of the 
global village. 
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BRIEFS 


Road race begins 
on October 19 


Sunday, Oct. 19, the Alumni Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual five-mile 
cross country classic road race, beginn- 
ing at 10:30 a.m. on the Northern Essex 
campus and circling Kenoza Lake. This 
year’s road race will be followed by a 
country cook-out, sponsored jointly by 
the alumni association and student ac- 
tivities office. 

The country cook-out from noon to 4 
p-m., will feature a free concert by 
Boston’s Secrets, well-known to country 
rockers; a craft exhibition; and plenty to 
eat and drink, including fresh apple cider. 

Top prizes for the road race will include 
a Sheraton Tara weekend, donated by 
Bassett Tours and Travel Bureau of 
Haverhill and a Saucony running suit, 
donated by Whirlaway Golf & Running 
Center in Methuen. 

The first 100 runners to finish will each 
receive a free t-shirt, and awards will be 
presented in eight categories. 

For more information on the road race 
or country cook-out, please call Ernie 
Greenslade, director of alumni relations, 
at 374-3862. 


Alumni association 
elects new officers 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association has elected of- 
ficers and board members for 1986-87. 

Officers are: Steve Sardella, Ward Hill, 
president; Jean Chase, Newburyport, 
secretary; and Dorothy Holmes, Brad- 
ford, treasurer. 

The board of directors includes: Wayne 
Bassett, Reading; Jan Bevilacqua, Ward 
Hill; Jean Chase, Newburyport; Kathy 
Cooper, Newburyport; Alan Dick, 
Haverhill; Donna Fluet, Methuen; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, Methuen; Pat Kennedy, 
Haverhill; Paul Janocha, Lowell; Clair 
Lavallee, Bradford; John Lyons, Nashua, 
N.H.; David Picanso, Haverhill; Ray- 
mond Pilat, Methuen; Jeannine Press, 
Methuen; Dennis Rivet, Peterborough, 
N.H.; Sandra Thibodeau, Salem, N.H.; 
and Audrey Trosky, North Andover. 

The Alumni Association has a full 
schedule of events planned for the fall. 
These events included a reunion for 
classes of the 60s, Friday, Oct. 3, at the 
Haverhill Country Club. 

The annual 5-mile road race, open to the 
commnity will be Sunday, Oct. 19. For 
more information on joining the NECC 
Alumni Association, call Ernie 
Greenslade, director of alumni relations, 
374-3862. 


Northern Essex Community College 
Alumni Association 
Family Mutual Savings Bank 
and Pepsi Cola present 


ROAD RACE 
WHEN: Sunday, October 19, 1986 
WHERE: From NECC’s Haverhill 
campus around Kenoza Lake 
TIME: 10:30 a.m. 

ENTRY FEE: $5 Pre-race; $6 after 
October 16 


TOP PRIZE 
SHERATON TARA WEEKEND 
Donated by BASSETT TOURS & 

TRAVEL BUREAU OF 
HAVERHILL 


WOMEN’S SAUCONY 


RUNNING SUIT 
Donated by WHIRLAWAY GOLF 
AND RUNNING CENTER 
IN METHUEN 


THIS YEAR’S alumni road race, beginning at 10:30 a.m. Sun- 
day, Oct. 19, will be followed by a Country Cook-out spon- 
sored by the Alumni Association and Student Activities. The 
cook-out from noon to 4 p.m. will include free performances 
by the Boston country group Secrets (shown in photo) at 
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Alumni association readies for race 
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Sardella elected 
president of the 
alumni group 


The new president of the Alumni 
Association is Steven D. Sardella. He 
graduated from Northern Essex in 1983 
with a major in liberal arts. In 1985 he 
earned his bachelor’s degree in American 
culture from Bradford College. He has his 
own consulting and contracting business. 

He is a native of Haverhill and now 
resides on Boston Road, Ward Hill. 

His wife Corinn is also a Northern 
Essex graduate (class of 1983). An early 
childhood major, she now directs a fami- 
ly day care center. 

The couple has two children — 
Christea, 15, and Christopher, 11. 
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noon and 1:30 p.m., appearances by guitar and banjo player 
Bob Walton, a crafts fair, and food for sale. Everyone is in- 
vited at attend! For more information, call Ernie Greenslade, 
director of Alumni Relations, at 374-3862. | 


Donna Geagon photo 

The Alumni Association’s fourth an- 
nual five mile cross country road race 
is scheduled for Sunday, Oct. 19 at 10:30 
a.m. Co-sponsored by Pepsi-Cola of 
Methuen and the Family Mutual Savings 
Bank of Haverhill, the race will begin on 
campus and circle Kenoza Lake. 

T-shirts will be given to the top 100 
runners, and the top prizes will include 
a Sheraton Tara Weekend donated by 
Bassett Tours and Travel Bureau of 
Haverhill and a Saucony running suit 
donated by Whirlaway Golf and Running 
Center of Methuen. 

The race will be followed by a coun- 
try cookout, including music, a crafts 
fair, and food for sale. To register for the 
road race, call Ernie Greenslade at 
374-3862. Shown left to right are: Ernie 
Greenslade, director of Alumni Rela- 
tions; Tom Ferris of Pepsi-Cola; Rick 
McKay of Bassett Tours; Al LeMay of 
Pepsi-Cola; and Dottie Holmes, 
chairperson of the road race committe. 


; PR photo 
OLGA WILLIAMS, retired chairperson of the business division, gets Alumni 


Association Award from Steve Sardella, president. Williams is the third to receive 
the honor. Others were President Harold Bentley and Professor Richard Ellis. 
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Proud for a reason 


Lawrence mom doing her part to help 


by Barbara Boutin 

When a woman can walk with her head 
held high, there is usually a reason. For 
Norma Ryley, the knowledge that she is 
doing her part to help society is that 
reason. 

Ryley is an alumna of NECC, having 
graduated with several academic honors 
in her chosen field of liberal arts with a 
degree concentration in social work. She 
attended part-time for five years to ob- 
tain her degree. Ryley, 49, lives in 
Lawrence. She is married and has three 
children. The middle child Matthew, 26, 
is mentally retarded. 

In the course of bringing him up, along 
with her two other children, Beth, 28, and 
Michael, 24, she found it very difficult to 
cope. 


Special needs children often have the 
tendency to be hyperactive, and at that 
time there weren’t many programs to aid 
the families of special needs children. 

Ryley feels her life would have been 
easier if there were programs like the 
many in operation today. But through 
this difficult time, her husband Jim was 
there full of encouragement and support 
for both her and the other family 
members. 

She became involved with her work 
through life experiences with Matthew 
while fighting the system to get special 
programs in his behalf. 


As a parent, she knew the capabilities 
as well as the limitations of her own child 
and had to look extensively for 
somewhere he would fit in. During that 
process she learned quite a lot about the 
system she was about to join. When the 
children were older, Ryley became involv- 

ed with the Lawrence chapter of an 
organization called 766. This is a state 
- regulated group that mandates all special 
needs children have some sort of classes 
in the effort to help them learn skills to 
cope with life. The program includes the 
blind, deaf, and handicapped as well as 


the mentally retarded. 

She acted as president of that organiza- 
tion for two years, when there were about 
1,400 children and adults in the area with 
some special need. 

She also worked on the Council for 
Children as a parental advocate, and the 
Easter Seals Society as a volunteer help- 
ing out in any way she could. 


Since 1982, Ryley has been working 
with Fidelity House in Lawrence. The 
house is a non-profit agency that provides 
group homes, staffed apartments, and co- 
op apartments for the aid of the special 
needs person who can’t always help 
himself. She works as Respite Care Pro- 
gram assistant. The Respite Care pro- 
gram was set up for the relief of families 
with special needs children or adults who 
have to care for them. 


As a provider, Ryley will stay in the 
home to allow parents with severely 
disabled children to leave and do things 
otherwise impossible, like grocery shop- 
ping. The provider will also take the child 
out, and give him/her a social life that 
he/she otherwise would not have. 

Many programs to entertain special 
needs children are now available. 


Ryley is also currently serving on the 
Executive Board of Directors of the 
Citizens League for Adult Special Ser- 
vices Corporation in Andover, another 
non-profit organization that works exten- 
sively with retarded adults, teaching 
them to deal with the real world, and also 
training some for actual jobs in the work 
force. She devotes many hours a week to 
this cause, and worked part-time at it 
while still attending NECC. 

“Tt was hard but I loved it. I found the 
teachers very helpful and caring,’’ Ryley 
said. She learned about the community 
and how to deal with problems within it. 

‘Most of my experience came from my 
son,’ she said, “but the academic 
knowledge enhanced it.”’ Ryley said. She 
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GLORIA MURPHY, novelist. Her psychological thriller, “Nightshade,”’ will be 
published in January. A second book, ‘‘Hidden Offerings,” reaches the stands next 
June. “Nightshade” has been purchased by Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, 
Reader’s Digest Entertainment, Droemer Book Company in Germany, and Pocket 
Books. Murphy is a former editor of the Observer. 


as 


also said that throughout her schooling, 
her husband and family supported and 
encouraged her to continue even if the 
academic sometimes interfered with nor- 
mal domestic life. 


During her time at NECC, she was a 


member of the behavioral science club, 
and the Psi Beta, national honor society 
for community and junior colleges. Nor- 
ma Ryley cares for people and is com- 
pletely devoted to this cause which inter- 
mingles with her life at home. 


Briggs receives award 


by Martha Leahy 

Each year the Francis J. Bevilacqua 
Scholarship Foundation awards a full 
semester scholarship to students who are 
preparing for careers in public service. 

Susan A. Briggs, a paralegal studies 
student, is one of the recipients of this 
award. Her grade point average of 4.0 
puts her well above the awards minimum 
requirement of 3.0. Having completed a 
one-year certificate program in paralegal 
studies, she is now working towards an 
associate’s degree in that field. 

She balances her current six credit 
hours at the college with working part- 
time for two law firms and raising her two 


year old daughter. 

“I work as a real estate paralegal at the 
Registry of Deeds in Salem. I do title ex- 
ams, making sure titles to real estate are 
clear for sale. I have to research titles 
back 50 years. Sometimes it takes 20 
minutes, sometimes a week,’’ she says. 


“It’s a hectic schedule. I appreciate 
that the registry is closed on weekends. 
That’s when I like to spend time with my 
husband and daughter.” 


Briggs’ future goal is certain. ‘‘I would 
like to become a public defender,” she 
says. 


C Ri M E um from page seven 


feels more and more besieged. And, as 
concern over crime rises, confidence in the 
ability of public authorities to combat it 
has declined. \ 

People are angry, not only about the 
threat that violent crime poses to their 
safety and peace of mind, but also about 
a criminal justice system that seems in- 
capable of carrying out its responsibility 
to maintain the public order. 

There is even more dissatisfaction with 
the courts. Increasingly, Americans feel 
that the courts are too lenient with 
criminals and that this permissiveness is 
now a major cause of the crime problem. 

It is especially disturbing that our 
failure to make much progress against 
violent crime has occurred despite a con- 
certed attempt to control it. The U.S. is 
the most punitive of industrial societies, 
yet the crime rate increases. 

This disparity between efforts to con- 
trol the crime problem and the results 
suggests that something is wrong with 
the way we have been dealing with the 
problem. But there is a lack of consensus 

about what to do. Most people believe 
that, if certain changes were made, the 
crime rate could be lowered. The real 
disagreement is over what can and should 
be done. 

What seem at first to be technical 
arguments about what to do to deter 
crime often turn out to be moral or 
political arguments. The various parties 
in this debate offer distinctive diagnoses 
of why people commit crimes, and there 
are real differences about the purpose of 
incarceration and what principle — deter- 
rence, rehabilitation, or. retribution — 
should guide sentencing decisions. 

The various views on violent crime and 
the wide range of opinion about how best 
to deal with the problem tend to form 
three different perspectives. 

Society needs to get tough 


The first perspective is that our socie- 
ty has been too lenient with those who 
break the laws. Accordingly, the most 
promising solution is to get tougher with 
all criminals, to step up enforcement ef- 
forts, appoint tougher judges, impose 
longer jail sentences, and build more 
prisons. 

Proponents of this point of view believe 
that getting tougher with all criminals 
will convey the message that society will 
not tolerate such behavior. 

This perspective rests on the assump- 
tion that criminals are individuals who 
weigh the risks and benefits of their ac- 
tions. It would follow, then, that crime 
can be reduced by increasing apprehen- 
sion and imposing stiffer sentences. 

This is an expensive strategy, par- 
ticularly since we insist upon maintain- 
ing humane standards in our prisons. 
Moreover, if some of the current con- 
straints on the justice system were 
removed to make apprehension and 
sentencing easier, this approach would 
likely result in certain infringements on 
personal freedoms of both the individuals 
suspected of crime and the population as 
a whole. 


Concentrate on chronic offenders 

It is not the costs or ethical issues of 
this solution that concern proponents of 
a second perspective so much as the fact 
that crime rates have continued to rise in 
spite of changes in incentives. 

Their opinion is that many criminals 
are not like the rest of us; they commit 
crimes regardless of the risks, Something 
in their psychological or biological 
makeup causes them to be less influenc- 
ed by the conventional rewards of good 
behavior and the costs of breaking the 
laws. 

From this perspective, we should con- 
centrate law enforcement resources on a 
relatively small number of chronic 


+s 


criminals and acknowledge that with, 
such incorrigibles, we have no alternative 
but to lock them up for extended 
sentences. This view is bolstered by 
criminological research showing that 
most serious crimes are committed by a 
relatively small number of criminals, who 
tend to repeat their offenses despite fre- 
quent spells of imprisonment. 

Those who support this view believe 
that if we could identify this small group 
of hard core criminals early in their 
criminal careers and put them behind 
bars until they are beyond their most 
crime-prone years, we should be able to 
reduce significantly the overall crime rate 
without spending much more for prisons. 

But this method of dealing with violent 
crime also raises ethical issues. Is it just 
and right to sentence offenders not on the 
basis of what they have done, but on the 
basis of what we think they might do? 

Supporters of a third perspective agree 
that extended prison sentences may be 
the only answer for particularly violent 
criminals. But they believe that changing 
the criminal justice system can do little 
to prevent crime. Instead, we should ad- 
dress the social causes of crime. 

As they see it, to understand why 
America has more violent crime than 
other societies, we have to look beyond 
the criminal justice system to those 
features of our society that make us dif- 
ferent from other industrial nations. 

More than anything else, they say, 
violent crime is a consequence of adverse 
social and economic conditions. The ex- 
treme poverty in which some Americans 
live, the disruption of local communities, 
the absence of adequate jobs, and a lack 
of public assistance for families under 
stress all contribute to the high level of 
criminal violence. 

They believe that demeaning cir- 
cumstances provide a potent breeding 
ground for crime, and that people more 
often resort to crime when they lack cer- 
tain things: self-esteem, a supportive 
family and community, and the promise 
of advancement through honest work. 


‘.. the public must decide 
which direction our criminal 
justice system should take ...’ 


Need anti-crime employment policy 

The U.S. has the widest gap between 
rich and poor of any industrial nation. 
Those Americans who have the misfor- 
tune of being at the bottom of the income 
ladder live under greater hardship than 
their counterparts in other industrial 
societies. It is equally significant that 
countries with lower levels of violent 
crime have more humane and effective 
employment policies to ensure high levels 
of employment. 

From this perspective, the most effec- 
tive means of lowering the rate of violent 
crime is to help people to be self- 
sufficient. 

Work roles are one of the basic ways in 
which individuals are tied into the lives 
of their communities. That bond is 
seriously weakened when work is 
unavailable. So, as proponents of this 
perspective conclude, the keystone of an 
anti-crime program has to be an anti- 
crime employment policy to link young 
people with stable adult work roles that 
would provide a livelihood over the years, 
as well as a reward for hard work and 
playing by the rules. 

It would seem logical to suggest that 
we pursue all three of these choices — 
that we should step up enforcement and 
give harsher sentences, identify and in- 
carcerate the relatively small group of in- 
corrigibles, and make a serious effort to 
deal with the social conditions that pro- 
vide a breeding ground for crime. 

But there are sharp limits on public 
resources and choices have to be made 
about how tax dollars can be put to their 
best use. This means the public must 
decide which direction our criminal 
justice system should take — and which 
direction best reflects the various values 
we hold. 
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OPINION 


Stalin’s legacy of death continues 


by Kristen King 

An estimated 10 million people perished in the 
Ukraine, the Soviet Union's largest state between 
1932 and 1933. More people died than were exter- 
minated in Hitler’s death camps. More people died 
than were killed during World War I. 

The most terrifying aspect of the famine is that 
it was not the result of drought or war. It was man- 
made. While the rest of the Soviet Union enjoyed 
a harvest that could have fed the entire Ukrainian 
population for two years, the Ukrainians 
themselves starved to death. 


PBS recently alred a special segment of Firing 
Line which featured the Canadian-made documen- 
tary, “Harvest of Despair,”’ depicting the Ukra- 
nian famine. 

Stalin had issued the order: every morsel of food 
was to be stripped from the region. Troops 
gathered the entire wheat harvest, including the 
chaff, and then removed food from every house. 

The crime of the Ukranians that warranted the 
punishment of death? Rebellion against collec- 
tivization of farms under Stalin’s five-year plan. 

To quell uprisings, Stalin deported members of 
the Kulak class (wealthy peasants) to Siberia. He 
then sealed off the borders of the Ukraine preven- 
ting food from entering the region and people from 
leaving to get food. 

The question arises, how did Stalin get away 
with starving his own people (for he himself was 
born in Georgia, Ukraine )? 


He was able to sufficiently suppress informa- 
tion about the famine by confusing the issues and 
staging a cover-up. 

Some European journalists reported the famine, 
but a noted American journalist, William Duran- 
ty, New York Times Moscow correspondent, 
reported it was a lie, anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
conflicting reports confused Westerners. 

Stalin diverted attention away from the famine 
by bringing six British engineers working in 
Moscow to trial on trumped-up charges of es- 
pionage, bribery, and sabotage. Western jour- 
nalists were allowed access to the trial on condi- 
tion they not report the famine. Having served 
their purpose, the engineers were freed. 

In an attempt to “prove” that reports of the 
famine were false, Stalin raised grain exports to 
the West from 25 million tons to 85 million tons. 
His rationale was that no one would believe a na- 
tion suffering famine would be able to increase its 
grain exports. 


Overall, Stalin’s methods worked; the USSR 
was accepted into the League of Nations, even 
though the West was aware of the famine he had 
created. 

In 1933, Stalin ended the famine by decree after 
nearly two years and 10 million deaths, by conser- 
vative estimates. 


Associate Press photo 


JOSEF STALIN, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. 


Over half-a-century later, the Soviet Union 
denies the starvation occurred and the American 
media refuse to address the issue. 

Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney receiv- 
ed sharp criticism from the Soviet ambassador in 
1983 for mentioning the famine in a speech on its 
fiftieth. anniversary. 


When the producers of “Harvest of Despair” 
offered the rights to CBS, NBC, and ABC, all three 
networks turned down the offer, although the film 
had won several awards. A few PBS affiliates have 
aired the program. 

In a time when the Kremlin officially denounces 
most of Stalin’s activities, one wonders why it con- 
tinues to deny his man-made famine in the 
Ukraine. 

In a September 1985 interview with Time 
magazine, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
said that we, all of us, have no right to ignore the 
starvation of hundreds of millions of people in the 


world today. 

. This from the man who ordered his ambassador 
to Canada to publicily dismiss the Ukrainian 
famine as a lie. 

In refusing to acknowledge the famine, Gor- 
bachev is in effect sanctioning it. 


Under his leadership, the USSR continues its 
terror in Afghanistan and Ethiopia, a satellite of 
the Soviet Union. In these countries, food is used 
as a weapon, rebels are systematically starved, 
relocated, exiled and executed for resisting Marx- 
ist measures. 

How much longer will the West ignore the cet 
past and present, perpetrated by the Soviet 
Union? 

By consenting to a US - USSR summit this year, 
the United States has signified a passive accep- 
tance of Soviet activities. One doubts that negotia- 
tions with a government, whose official policy in- 
cludes lying, will yield any benefit to the U.S. 


‘No deals’ policy scrapped 


by Kristen King 

The Reagan administration’s silence on the cir- 
cumstances of Nicholas Daniloff’s release raises 
suspicion of a trade off. 

Secretary of State George Shultz and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, met four 
times to discuss the Daniloff-Zhakarov case, after 


which Daniloff was freed. The next day, accused 
spy Gennadiy Zhakarov was released. Yet, the ad- 
ministration insists that no swap took place. 


Zhakarov was to stand trial on charges of es- 
pionage and conspiracy, crimes that carry a max- 
imum life sentence. Instead, he was allowed to go 
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VIRGINIA NOONAN, paralegal teacher. 
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Noonan now a 


full-time teacher 


| A Methuen native, 


and paralegal prof 


by Preston Rowe 

Virginia Noonan, attorney at law, is 
now a full-time paralegal teacher at 
NECC. A native of Methuen, she 
graduated from Wheaton College in Nor- 
ton, then earned her law degree from Suf- 
folk University, Boston. 

Noonan has a small practice in Brad- 
ford where she works part-time. 

Before her appointment as a full-time 
teacher, she had been a part-time member 
of the NECC staff since 1984. 

She has worked as a legal assistant at 
the office of the Suffolk County District 
Attorney Appellate Division and was 
senior claims representative at the 


Hanover Insurance Company. She has 
been associated with the law office of 
Thomas Finucane in Boston. 


Noonan has taught at the American 
Institute of Paralegal Studies, and at 
Boston English High School. She has par- 
ticipated in the Bay State Skills program 
for the last two years. 

Her division chairperson, Dr. Usha 
Sellers, said that Noonan’s educational 
background, teaching experience and 
knowledge of paralegal programs and 
computer-aided research give her outstan- 
ding qualificatons. 

The small amount of time Noonan has 
between teaching and her practice she 
likes to spend on sports, and with her two 
children. 

Her favorite sport is fencing, a skill she 
learned in college. She says she is anxious 
to begin training again. As a matter of 
fact, she took her equipment out of the 
attic just a few days ago. 


Journalism student becomes own boss 


by Marie Barysky 

“The number one pastry shop in the 
world” has taken a recent Northern 
Essex Community College graduate 
under its wing. Nick Rathosis is 
owner/manager of a Dunkin Donuts. 

Rathosis, 24, lives in Haverhill. He 
graduated from Haverhill High in 1981 
and in the fall of that year, he enrolled at 
Northern Essex. Majoring in liberal arts 
with a concentration in journalism/broad- 
casting. Rathosis earned his associate’s 
degree in the spring of 1984. 

While at the college, he was ace sports 
writer for the Observer and later covered 
sports at the Gazette. 


Professor 


Patrick McCarthy, a new American 
Sign Language teacher at NECC, was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland. He current- 
ly resides in Boston. 

McCarthy comes to Northern Essex 
from the Hayden School in Dorchester, 
where he was academic specialist for the 
hearing impaired program. Before that he 
was an adjucant professor of American 
Sign Language at Catonsville Communi- 
ty College in Maryland. 

He has also worked as a benefit 
authorizer for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and was consultant for a 
deaf liaison project for the Mayor’s Of- 
fice of Manpower Resources in Baltimore. 


With a little persuasion from his 
mother, Rathosis decided to go into 
business with her. So fora month, he at- 
tended Dunkin Donuts University in 
Randolph. 


It was a tough six week course. Besides 
the three hours it took to get there and 
back, Rathosis had to attend six days a 
week, 14 hours a day and there always 
was an assignment of at least two hours 
of homework every night. They had to 
take quizzes everyday and a test every 
other day. 

The first four weeks of the course con- 
sisted of baking and the last two weeks 


profile 


He has been a counselor at the 
Maryland Rehabilitation Center and ac- 
tive participant at sign language teachers 
conferences at Gallaudet College and Nor- 
theastern University. 


He has a bachelor’s degree in 
psychology from Gallaudet and a 
master’s degree in deaf education from 
Western Maryland College. 


McCarthy says he hopes to study for 
a doctorate in linguistics and a minor in 
English’as a second language. 

Asked how he likes Northern Essex, he 
says, ‘‘It’s exactly what I like and what 
I’ve been looking for.” 


student profile 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

Name: Joseph Beteivaza, 29. 

Native country: Iran, Middle East 

Languages spoken: Persian, Assyrian, 
English. 

Academic major: “liberal arts, but my 
ambition is to study music and start my 
own orchestra.” 

What | like best about living in the 


USA: “Going to college in America seems - 


to be easier than in my country. If you 
are interested in music, America is a good 
place to follow your dreams. I also like the 
way teachers teach here. They seem to be 
more caring and friendlier than back 
home. I didn’t like math courses there, 
but my teacher in math class made it easy 
for me, so I could keep up with the other 
students.” _ 

The big difference between Iran and 
America: ‘‘The way people live here is 
much easier than living in my country. I 
don’t like to go back to my country,” he 
said. ‘‘I prefer to continue my education 


and travel to other countries, and ex- 
perience them.” 

What brought me here to the USA: For 
a long time Beteivaza wanted to come to 
America, but the revolution occurred 
before he could leave Iran. When he was 
24, he began to work for Sony, where he 
now has four years of work experience. 
He earned enough money from his job to 
come to the United States. He got his 
visa from Turkey, where he had to stay 
about one month. He didn’t have any pro- 
blems getting a visa for the USA. 

Goals: “I would like to major in music, 
and have my own orchestra.” 

Family: Beteivaza lives with his 
parents in Lawrence. His father is a 
businessman and his mother stays at 
home. His brother is working in 
Michigan. His sister and his mother go 
to the International Institute to learn 
English. 

Hobbies: Traveling, playing guitar, 
reading books, painting, karate. 


‘Now he owns two Dunkin 
Donut stores, both located in 
North Reading Rathosis 
arrives around 11 a.m. and 
doesn’t leave until 2 a.m.’ 


of the course focused on management. 
One of the final exams Rathosis had to 
undergo was the baking of 180 dozen 
donuts in seven hours, with 80 percent of 
them having to be sellable. ‘‘We had to 
learn how to make the perfect donut,” 
Rathosis says. 


Now he owns two Dunkin Donut 
stores, both located in North Reading. 
The major store is located on Main Street, 
and the smaller coffee shop store is 
located in the Zayre Department Store, 
also in North Reading. 

The major store is open seven days a 
week and 14 hours a day. Rathosis arrives 
around 11 a.m. and doesn’t leave until 2 
a.m. Thanks to his mother’s green thumb, 
the shops are beautifully decorated with 
plants and flowers. She even has a tomato 
garden in the back of the shop. 

Rathosis says, ‘‘I enjoy being my own 
boss.”” He claims that it’s one of the 
reasons he went into the business. ‘‘It is 
a very big commitment. It is like my se- 
cond home,”’ he says. “Everyday you 
learn something.’ I have patience I never 
knew I had.” The one thing he stresses 
is customer satisfaction. “You have to 
learn how to keep the customer happy.” 
With 52 kinds of donuts, how could he go 
wrong? 


Teacher gets state job 


Michael Pelletier, professor cf engineer- 
ing and technical studies at Northern 
Essex Community College, has been ap- 
pointed to the State Educational 
Technology Advisory Council by Michael 
Dukakis. 

The Council advises the Department of 
Education on appropriate uses of com- 
puters in the Commonwealth’s school 
systems. It is also responsible for seek- 
ing private sector funding for the use of 
computers in the public school system, 
and overseeing the awarding of grants to 
school districts for the purpose of pur- 


chasing instructional materials related to 
technology. 

The Council, comprised of represen- 
tatives from public schools, colleges and 
businesses, also monitors the implemen- 
tation of computer materials into a 
curriculum. 

Pelletier received a bachelor of arts 
degree in philosophy from St. John’s 
Seminary, a bachelor of arts degree in 
electrical engineering degree from 
Villanova University, and a master’s of 
electrical engineering degree from 
Northeastern University. 


East meets West at NECC 


by Shannon Barnhart 

Wen-Huashul, a former ESL student, 
would like to introduce Chinese music to 
America. Wen-Huashul is from Hong 
Kong. She began the ESL program dur- 
ing the summer in Lawrence at the LEEP 
campus. She has been taking regular 
courses here since the spring. She became 
a US resident in July and lives in 
Lawrence with relatives. 

Wen-Huashul is a business manage- 
ment major. She plans to continue her 
studies in music after graduation. 

She earned a vocal and music theory 
diploma in Hong Kong from a cor- 
respondence school in London, England. 
She now sings western opera. She has 
made presentations at such functions as 


The Bread and Roses Labor Day Celebra- 
tion in Lawrence, The Gordon College In- 
ternational Fair, and a Cultural Exchange 
at the YWCA. She began singing in a 
chorus in grammar school and continued 
to sing in high school. 

“Singing opera keeps you busy and 
helps you relax after working or study- 
ing,’’ Wen-Huashul said. 


She worked as an accounting clerk in 
Hong Kong and currently has a part-time 
job with an accounting firm. 


“T would like to learn the American 
culture but still be able to keep my own,” 
Wen-Huashul said. She plans to stay in 
the United States to seek a permanent 
job while continuing her studies in music. 
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Boston Public Library 
hosts art exhibit 


A Statue of Liberty traveling exhibi- 
tion is to be at the Boston Public Library 
through Oct. 18, as it makes its tour 
through 11 major cities in the United 
States. 

The exhibition, LIBERTY: The French 
American Statue in Art and History, ex- 
plores major episodes in the statue's 
development, examining its many chang- 
ing interpretations as an icon and as a 
symbol of French-American friendship, 
American immigration, and liberty. 

The exhibition is sponsored by Air 
France. 

LIBERTY challenges many of the 
myths about the Statue of Liberty's 
origins, conception, construction, 
funding, and restoration, demonstrating 
how the statue represents France's gift 
of liberty to the New World. 


show, including an original watercolor of 
the statue painted by the statue’s 
sculptor, Frederic-Auguste Bartholdi. 
One of the most popular objects is the 
original six and one half fost copper-clad 
finger exhibited in Paris to promote the 
statue, years before its completion. 


Eclectic blend of films 
ready for October 


The Newburyport Screening Room 
will be showing a variety of films this 
month, films you might have missed or 
not have a chance to see elsewhere. 

Woody Allen’s “Hannah and Her 
Sisters’’ with Mia Farrow, Barbara 
Hershey, and Dianne Wiest is playing 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 8 and 9 
at 8 p.m. and Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
10 and 11 at 7 and 9 p.m. 

The French film (with subtitles) 
“Sincerely Charlotte” will be featured 
Thursday, Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. as well as Fri- 


Gustav Jung, is to show Monday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 27-29 at 8 p.m. The pro- 
duction includes rare home movies and a 
wealth of interviews. The filmmakers 
chose from over 40 hours of conversation 
with Jung’s closest friends, patients, and 
associates to achieve an all-encompassing 
picture of the man. 

The Screening Room is at 82 State 
Street in Newburyport. The phone 
number is 462-FILM. 


‘Out and About’ 
at Salem State 


“Out and About”’ a sensitive film by 
lesbians about lesbians, is a tribute to 
contributions of lesbians to our culture. 
It will be presented by the Florence 
Luscomb Women’s Center of Salem State 
College, on Oct. 9, at 7 p.m. The film will 
be shown at the Florence Luscomb 
Women’s Center in the basement of the 
Sullivan building at Salem State College. 
Free to Salem State students, $2 dona- 
tion for non-students. For more informa- 
tion, call 745-0556, ext. 2357. 


SSC presents Grease 


Grease is the word at Salem State 
Theatre Oct. 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 30 and 31 
at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 for general ad- 
mission, $3 for children and senior 
citizens, Salem State students free with 
a valid I1.D. A Mainstage production, 
auditorium, Salem State College. For 
reservations call 744-9636. 


There are more than 120 items in the | 


day and Saturday Oct. 24 and 25 at 7and | 
9 p.m. The movie stars Isabelle Huppert. | 
“Matter of Heart,” film portrait of Carl | 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Shifting sounds 


In 1978, the music of change is forever transformed 


by Lou Yarid 

1978. The year that changed music and 
the industry forever. Rock’n Roll has 
been around for some time, now in its 
third decade. 

I have always held to the position that 
it is impossible to define the term Rock’n 
Roll in terms of one song, or one style. 
This music is about change: changes in 
attitudes, politics, and even sexuality. 
There are periods of time in which rock 
‘n’ roll went off on a tangent from the 
direction it had been traveling. Among 
these times are the late 50s, when planes 
crashed, Jerry Lee married his 13 year old 
cousin, and Elvis went into the army. 

After these setbacks, teen idols were in 
vogue, until the next British invasion led 
by the Beatles. The next major shift oc- 
curred in 1967, during the magic summer. 
Psychedelia represented the moods and 
politics of the time. Music hasn't been the 
same since. 


Then there was a gradual shift, star- 
ting in 1970, with the death of several 
heroes of the past generation, and the 
breakup of other key factions. Music 
became the business we all forgot it was 
during the artistic freedom days of old. 
Producers and engineers, backed by the 
new technologies and the big money vinyl 
sales promised, tailored the new bands to 
optimize their sales potential. While a 
band would release a new record as soon 
as they had enough new material, in the 
60s, now the norm was to wait until the 
last record fell from the charts. The key 
word in the phrase “music business” was 
now business, and music was just the 
means to an end. Such was the case until 
76 and then........ 


Disco. The word struck fear and 
loathing into the hearts of many a rocker, 
who vowed death prior to boogying. Let’s 
trace the origins of this dastardly, 
Neanderthal existence. 

Disco had been around for some time, 
especially in New York City. It just 
meant music you could dance to. Dance 
has always been a part of any culture, and 
during the late 60s, it was ludicrous to 
think it just left the scene, even though 
to this day I have never seen anyone ‘‘get 
down” to “In a Gadda Da Vida.” 


Dance was there just hidden where it 
wouldn’t hurt anyone. In December 1976, 
Robert Strigwood released the motion 
picture, ‘Saturday Night Fever,” starr- 
ing John Travolta, in the story of a New 
York dancer who dreamed to escape his 
meager existence through dancing. Pret- 
ty noble stuff — he danced his way into 
the hearts of the U.S., complete with 
white polyester three piece suit and gold 
chains. 

1977 dawned cold and clear, and the 
movers of that year were the Bee Gees, 
Donna Summer, Tavares, and a veritable 
slew of other ‘‘artists’’ who flew by night: 
one hit, good-bye. It was scary. The 
business stated that it was just a fad, and 
as all the big rock acts had put out hit 
albums in 1976 - in 1978, things would be 
back to normal, when they put out their 
new albums. 


1978 dawned dark and cloudy, uncer- 
tain of the future for the rockers as well 
as for how the record buying public would 
respond. 

Hot in 1976 were Boston and 
Foreigner, who hit it big with debut 
records, Led Zeppelin’s “‘Presence,”’ the 
Rolling Stones “Black and Blue,’”’ The 
Who’s “Who By Number,” and Pink 
Floyd's “Animals.” 

At this stage, bands and record com- 
panies were well into the practice of the 
two year wait before a new release, man- 
dated, if you will. 


Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Atlantic ocean, trouble was brewing, 
especially in jolly old England. Here the 
machinations of the industry were well 
perceived and much maligned. Punk had 
begun pervading the clubs and halls of 
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PINK FLOYD 


this economically depressed region. It 
was labled a fad, and enjoyed a powerful, 
if short-lived existence. 

The Sex Pistols, the Clash, the Damn- 
ed, the Stranglers, and others had what 
was more important than record con- 
tracts — an audience, angry and spiteful 
of the world and its economic politics. 
1977 saw their recordings make their way 
onto the record shelves, creating very in- 
teresting scenario, in which Rock, which 
had been king for so long, took a vacation, 
and in its absence up sprang two foes to 
be reckoned with, both of which began 
out of the shortcomings of Rock, its un- 
danceability and its inherent economics. 
And the king wouldn’t return until the 
next year. Shakespeare couldn’t have en- 
visioned a more twisted plot. 


Now what was the king to do? Con- 
tinue in his old ways, perhaps fueling the 
fires which already burned out of control 
all around him? Concede defeat, and stay 
away? or do what has always worked in 
the past -adapt? Evolve? 

Here’s where the king’s men differed, 
and went off in their separate ways. 
Foreigner’s next album “Double vision”’ 
showed their adjusting to the times by 
going to a formula approach in their 
songwriting, medium beat and all vaguely 
similar. Boston’s “Don’t Look Back” 
showed that they couldn’t even follow 
their own advice, and produced a clone of 
their first effort, only slicker and re- 
mastered. 

Led Zeppelin and Pink Floyd sat out 
1978, because Roger Waters had 
something cooking which was destined to 
be an epic in rock, and because Jimmy 
Page and Robert Plant were nursing their 
artistic and emotional wounds. 


But the surprise and best record of the 
year came from the Rolling Stones, a lit- 
tle gem called ‘‘Some Girls.”’ The first hit 
was “Miss You.” Its disco-rock beat sud- 
denly convinced rockers that it was O.K. 


to dance to this stuff, after all. Next was 
“Shattered” punk, New York style, sort 
of, but fun at the same time. 

Imagine that. The point to all this is 
that rock ceased to be imaginative in its 
approach to creating new music, which 
was a trademark from the 60s. To be sure, 
the bands mentioned did do what was 
predicted, on an individual basis. Boston 
and Foreigner have shown themselves to 
be one-dimensional in the long run, while 
the Rolling Stones did what they have 
always done, form hybrids and adapt to 
the changing world of sound around 
them. 

Led Zeppelin had had its share of per- 
sonal and professional setbacks, and Pink 
Floyd was busy creating their newest 
masterpiece, ‘‘The Wall,” destined to 
bring Rock into the 80s with a resounding 
wall of terror. 

The result on the record buying public 
was that a smorgasbord of music issued 
forth from the lesser names, an undefin- 
ed, over-refined form of music that relied 
more heavily on keyboard-created 
rhythms, and a universally toned-down 
beat. Punk, Disco and Rock eventually 
combined into one and inevitably forced 
us to adopt a new category , subtly un- 
named “New Wave.” 


This era showed the dominance on our 
tastes in music of the fly-by-nights, which 
has been the way it’s been throughout the 
history of music. The big boys make the 
new directions and the others fill out the 
rest of the charts, following limply 
behind. 

Now in the 80s, the act of being an in- 
termediary between styles has proven 
quite profitable, more and more attractive 
to record companies, who don’t have to 
pressure unknown acts into obeying their 
will. They follow blindly wherever 
pointed. Now with the new dominance of 
a lesser musical medium (a.k.a. MTV), 
this trend does not seem likely to reverse 


itself. ; 
In 1978 we did make our choices and 


now we are forever doomed to either 
follow blindly along with the bulk of the 
_public or forever bury ourselves in the 
good old days of sound, that actually 
weren't so long ago. 

From deep within the Vinyl Jungle, this 
is Lou Yarid. 

ry 


WRAZ plans concert 


by Phil Corey 

WRAZ, campus radio station, is here 
to entertain those relaxing at the student 
center, and is also a place where many go 
to learn more about broadcasting. 

WRAZ has most of the same equip- 
ment larger stations do, but is limited to 
airing on campus, not the outside 
community. 


A change from last semester is the 
station's capability of producing its own 
commercials, made possible by a new 
eight channel mixing board. The board 
helps students learn how to produce com- 
mercials and get a feel for how some of 
the other aspects of radio work. 

On the musical side, the station plays 


any request at any time. WRAZ has a 
wide selection of records. “‘We’re always 
on top of new and popular music,” says 
Steve Cyr, music director. 

In the same hour, AC/DC and Journey 
can be heard back to back. Some shows 
play all hard core or heavy metal. 


WRAZ is planning to raise funds and 
will have a concert Nov. 15 in 
Lawrence at the Portuguese American 
Club. It will be a show for all ages. 

The group Ground Zero will be 
featured. Two of its members are Nor- 


- thern Essex students. 


The station welcomes applications for 
new members. They are available at 
WRAZ, student center. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The new king of 
American rock? 


by Scott Truesdale 

If I were to ask you who the king of 
American rock was, how would you rep- 
ly? Would you say Bruce, John Cougar 
Mellencamp, or David Lee Roth? Or 
would the name John Fogerty come to 
mind? 

Probably not, even though Fogerty was 
cutting classic albums like Cosmo's Fac- 
tory when our Bruce was still a New 
Jersey street punk. 


It seems that almost out of nowhere 
pops this ex-swamp hippie who hits the 
big time with Centerfield, his first album 
in ten years and his second solo album 
since the breakup of Creedance Clear- 
water Revival in the early 70s. 

There’s more to the story, however, 
than that. In the 14 years since CCR 
broke up, Fogerty has been fighting a bit- 
ter battle with Fantasy Records, CCR’s 
label. He claims that Fantasy took advan- 
tage of CCR’s youth and inexperience in 
business matters by signing them to an 
outrageously low royalty rate. 

Fogerty, who has penned such classics 
as ‘Proud Mary,” ‘“‘Fortunate Son,”’ and 
“Bad Moon Rising,” believes that while 
his fortune was lost in a Bahamian tax 
scheme, the fortune of Fantasy’s boss 
Saul Zaentz (of “‘Zanz Kant Danz”’ fame) 
has swelled. Because of this, Fogerty 
vowed never to play another Creedance 
song in public and he suffered from a crip- 
pling 14 year writer’s block that he claims 
was caused by the stress of dealing with 
the situation. 


Fogerty went undergroud for a while, 
keeping a low profile until 1985 when he 
burst onto the scene with Centerfield, a 
refreshing change from the music of 
Prince and Madonna. ‘‘Old Man Down 
the Road,” ‘Rock ‘n’ Roll Girls,’’ and 
“Centerfield”’ all went Top 10 and the LP 
shot up to number one. Fogerty was back. 

Now it’s 1986 and he is here again with 
a follow up to the multi-platinum Center- 
field, Eye of the Zombie. The album is dif- 
ferent from Centerfied in many ways. 
First, Fogerty has abandoned his. one- 
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man-band method and added several 
studio musicians and background 
vocalists. 


They energized the record with a fresh 
“Jive” sound unlike the last, which sound- 
ed “canny” and contained. 


Second, Fogerty worked the lovely 
and versatile synthesizer into many of 
the album’s cuts. An all synthesizer in- 
strumental leads directly into the title 
track ‘‘Eye of the Zombie,” swamp rock 
at its finest. Moody and slightly 
evocative of the raunch and roll of “‘Green 
River,” it’s a beautiful song to hear in full 
stereo sound. 


The song tells of impending disaster 
and doom. At the other end is ‘“Zombie’s”’ 
antithesis, “‘“Soda Pop,” a sarcastic ditty 
about rock and rollers selling soda over 
the airwaves. It’s a smart and funny song 
with a funky, soulful vocal arrangement. 
It is one song you'll be hearing a lot. 
“Soda Pop” brings to mind Glenn Frey’s 
absurd ‘‘Pepsi in the USA”’ spots. 

Also on a lighter note is “‘Wasn’t That 
a Woman,” with some Niel Steubenhaus 
bass and a top-notch vocal arrangement. 

“Violence is Golden,’’ a more serious 
piece, criticizes those who deal and sell 
weapons for a living. It is an anthem for 
our time. The lyrics are sharp and biting. 
Imagine a plate of shrapnel for 
breakfast—not a pretty thought is it? 

Also worth noting is ‘Knocking at your 
Door,”’ a solid, blues-based number 
(Fogerty’s a sucker for blues and rockabil- 
ly.) Eye of the Zombie is a far superior 
work to Centerfield in many ways. It 
features better recording, is arranged 
well, and features a wider range of Foger- 
ty’s talents. Eye of the Zombie is a 
brilliant work from a brilliant man. 


Dancers to perform 


The University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing and Visual Arts, which 
recently presented a sold-out performance 
of ‘“‘Evita,”’ has announced its next attrac- 
tion. The Concert Dance Company of 
Boston, New England’s premiere contem- 
porary dance repertory company, will per- 
form at the Center, Saturday, Oct. 18 at 
8 p.m. 


Described as “the most polished and 
professional modern dancers in Boston”’ 
and ‘fabulous .. . a dazzling level of 


energy,’’ the Concert Dance Company has 


explored the spectrum of contemporary 
dance for over 20 years. 

Its repertory ranges from the works of 
great masters like Merce Cunningham to 
the avant-garde explorations of Lucinda 


Childs to the cutting-edge of young 
superstars like Mark Morriss. 

The concert will include works 
choreographed by Rosalind Newman 
(‘‘Jigsaw’’), Josette Baiz (‘‘Water, The 
Matter’), Mark Morriss (‘‘Canoic 3/4 
Studies’) and Kei Takei (‘‘Light, Part 
22). 

Tickets are priced at $17.50, $15.50, 
$12.50 and $5.00, with special group rates 
and student discounts available. Call 
(617) 459-0350 for information. 

Fature performances include the 
Cleveland Quartet with pianist Emanuel 
Ax, Sunday, Nov. 9 at 3 p.m., the Paul 
Winter Consort, Nov. 22 at 8 p.m. and the 
New Black Eagle Jazz Band Jan. 24, at 
2 p.m. 
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BEN BALDWIN’S group entertains with swing music Oct. 1. 


Lunchtime concert 
delights all attending 


by Len Medlock 

An unusual singing combo came to the 
tiled lounge in the student center 
September 24. If you are familiar with 
Todd Rundgren’s work, you've heard of 
acapella. For those who aren’t, acapella 
means “‘of the chapel.’’ 

Years ago, the Catholic Church 
wouldn’t allow instruments at masses. 
They used only the human voice for wor- 
ship. This was the beginning of acapella 
group singing. 

The concert was performed by the 
Moon Beams from the Portsmouth area. 
One bass voice was Ben Baldwin’s and on 
soprano was Jo Whitney. Paula Rais and 
Julie Cyr completed the ensemble with 
fine back-ups and rhymthmic undertones. 


The concert opened with “Why Do 
Fools Fall in Love?’”’ The Fleetwoods’ 
“Come Softly” came next, followed by 
“Sunnyside of the Street.” 

The group did a remarkable version of 
Cab Calloway’s ‘“‘Jumpin Jive” and the 
Manhattan Transfer’s ‘Java Jive’’ was 
well received. 


Especially pleasing was a Beach Boys 
medley with a fading end one would not 
think possible without instruments. 

They performed ‘‘Under the Board- 
walk” with soothing ease, then did a tune 
about a little white hen - with cackling 
chorus. 

Other numbers included ‘Back to the 
Savoy,” ‘Goin’ to the Chapel of Love,’’ 
“Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree,’’ and 
“Lollipop.” 

The set was well-performed and 
delighted everyone. 
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Rodney hilarious again 


by Dave McCartin 

“Back to School,”’ starring one of the 
all-time greats of comedy, Rodney 
Dangerfield, takes a fantasy style look at 
College life. 

The story revolves around Thornton 
Melon (Dangerfield), a multi-millionaire 
and his son who wants to drop out of 
school. 

Melon argues that a man is nothing 
without an education. His son refutes this 


Hot discs 


Then 


Top 10 albums 10 years ago: Fleetwood 
Mac — Fleetwood Mac; Peter Frampton 
— Frampton Comes Alive!; Jefferson 


Starship — Spitfire; George Benson — 
Breezin; Boz Scaggs — Silk Degrees; Neil 
Diamond — Beautiful Noise; Paul 
McCartney and Wings — Wings at the 
Speed of Sound; Lou Rawls — All Things 
in Time; Chicago — Chicago X; Wild 
Cherry — Wild Cherry 


Now 


Top 10 albums based on Billboard's 
survey of sales and broadcast plan: Dan- 
cing on the Ceiling — Lionel Ritchie; Top 
Gun — Soundtrack; Raising Hell — Run- 
D.M.C.; Fore — Huey Lewis and the 
News; True Blue — Madonna; Back in the 
Highlife — Steve Winwood; The Bridge 
— Billy Joel; Slippery When Wet — Bon 
Jovi; Invisible Touch — Genesis; So — 
Peter Gabriel 


by Melodie Kentopian 
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with the argument that he never went to 
college and he became a millionaire. 

To convince his son to stay in school, 
Melon commits himself to go to college 
with his son. 

The results are hilarious. Melon turns 
the school upside-down. He converts his 
dorm space into an ultra-modern living 
space, with a fully equipped bar and a 
jacuzzi. 

He bribes the dean of students for ad- 
mission into the college by donating a 
new building. 

He turns the local pub into an ‘‘animal 
house” when he sings ‘““Twist and Shout,” 
and later incites a riot. 

As in all of his movies, he is quick with 
one-liners and insults. He clearly shows 
his talent for wit. 

This movie is doing great at the box of- 
fice, and is sure to offer a laugh to all who 
are familiar with the all too often tiresome 
realities of college life in the 80s. 
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Minority jobs 
conference set 


A Newspaper Minority Job Conference 
will be held Oct. 16-18 at the Colonnade 
Hotel in Boston for college students and 
graduates seeking employment on both 
the business and editorial sides of the 
newspaper industry. 

Sponsored by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and hosted 
by the Boston Globe, the conference is 
free to students and graduates. It opens 
at 4 p.m. Thursday, Oct. 16 and runs 
through noon on Saturday, Oct. 18. 

Representatives from wire services and 
approximately 45 newspapers of all sizes, 

including the Wall Street Journal, the 
Washington Post, the Boston Globe, and 
papers of the Gannett Publishing Com- 
pany, will be in attendance to speak with 
and interview candidates. 

The program will include featured 
speakers, panel discussions, and job in- 
terviews. In addition, all day Friday, Oct. 

17 (by appointment), the Boston Associa- 
tion of Black Journalists will offer 
students critiques of their work, advice 
on writing resumes, and tips on interview- 
ing for jobs. 

The conference is supported by several 
industry trade groups, including the New 
England Newspaper Association, the 
New England Press Association and the 
New England Society of Professional 
Journalists/Sigma Delta Chi. 

Guest speakers scheduled are Reginald 
Stuart, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times Thursday, Oct. 16 and 
Jay Harris, executive editor of The 
Philadelphia Daily News, Friday, Oct. 17. 

Students and graduates desiring 
registration forms or further information 
should contact the Conference Chair, Ann 
Moritz, Assistant to the Executive 
Editor, The Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
02107; telephone 617-929-3120. 


NECCUM plans 
seminars 


Minority Recruitment 
and Retention Conference 

Oct. 24 at 10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. at Salem 
State College Alumni House, Rt. 1A. 
Faculty, college administrators, public 
school superintendents, interested cor- 
porations and government officials are in- 
vited to hear and discuss “Successful Pro- 
grams and Practices for Minority 
Students and Faculty in Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ Registration fee — $32.00 payable 
to NECCUM. Please make reservations 
as soon as possible as numbers will be 
restricte2 


Peace Studies 

Faculty Round Table — All interested 
faculty and leaders of student groups are 
invited. : 

Oct. 30 — Dinner Program on Design- 
ing and Coordinating Peace Studies. 
Guest Presenter — Dr. Michael Klare, 
Five College Consortium Peace Studies 
Program, 4:30 p.m. — subcommittees, 
5:30 p.m. — reception, dinner and pro- 
gram. R.S.V.P. to Dr. Tara Elyssa, NEC- 
CUM if you can attend. 686-3138. 

Department Chairs Workshop — Pro- 
gram presented by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D.C. with 
special guest presenter — Dr. Tom Em- 
met. Nov. 21 and 22, at Gordon College, 
Wenham. Exit 17 off Rt. 128. 

Faculty Resource Guides printed in 
1985 are being amended for 1986-87. If 
you are available to make presentations 
or consult with other colleagues, com- 
munity organizations, corporations or 
local school systems, please send the 
following information to NECCUM, 51 
Lawrence Street, Lawrence, MA 01841: 
Name, Campus, Topics of Expertise. 

A Center for Study of the Future has 
been formed at Salem State College. 
Other interested faculty or students can 
contact Dr. Terry O'Donnell, 
Coordinator. 


Lesley College Tuition Voucher 

In recongition of professional services 
performed for the Lesley College 
Graduate School in connection. with 
supervision provided by Pat Kepschull, 
a voucher for tuition waiver has been 
issued to NECC. She assigned this 
voucher to the staff development office 
to make it available to the college com- 
munity. Constance Christmas, assistant 
to the director of health services, has been 
awarded the voucher this fall. 

IGS-DPA Management Program 

In the interest of fostering professional 
development among its administrators, 
professional staff and confidential 
secretaries, the college has participated 
annually in the Massachusetts State 
Agency Management Development Pro- 
gram. This is a joint venture between the 
Division of Personnel Administration's 
Bureau of Employee Development and 
the University of Massachusetts In- 
stitute for Government Services. This 
semester we are pleased to announce that 
Marty Rodweller, assistant director of ad- 
missions/financial aid, has been chosen to 
participate in the fall 1986 cycle. 

Call for Proposals Second National 
Conferenc% Faculty Evaluation 
and Development 

The second National Conference on 
Faculty Evaluation and Development 
and National Issues in Higher Education 
is holding a conference entitled ‘‘Looking 
Ahead”’ in Orlando, Florida April 1-3. 

The conference is hosted by the division 
of continuing education, Kansas State 
University. Proposals for papers, panels, 
workshops or poster sessions should be 
mailed by Oct. 27 to Dr. William Cashin 
at Kansas State University. If you re- 
quire more information and/or proposal 
application, please call the office of staff 
development at ext. 3955. 

College Wide Staff Development Funds 
In order to encourage professional and 
personal development of all Northern 
Essex Community College faculty and 
staff, a portion of the college-wide staff 
development budget is set aside to sup- 
port attendance of employees at con- 
ferences, seminars and workshops, as well 
as research and development projects. 
There are four application deadlines 
each year. The first deadline is Oct. 15. 

Proposal guidelines and applications 
are available in the staff development of- 
fice A-310. 


JUDITH KAMBER, director of the office of staff development. 


FALL PROGRAMS 

Computer Programs 

Back by popular demand is a series of 
modular computer workshops designed to 
introduce the use of microcomputers and 
the use of software in word processing, 
data base and electronic spread sheets. 

The workshops, presented by June 
Fontes, coordinator of the academic com- 
puter labs are scheduled to run in October 
and November. 

Brochures 
September. 
Boston Higher Education Project 

NECC, as a member of the National In- 
stitute for Staff and Organizational 
Development, benefits from regular 


were distributed in 


publications - the weekly “Innovation 
Abstracts’’ and the bimonthly 
“Linkages.” These publications (and 


Nisods special programs) are designed to 
encourage and support efforts toward ex- 
cellence in higher education. 


These publications are distributed 
through the Office of Staff Development. 
If you are not currently receiving these 
publications and wish to add your name 

to our list, please call the office of staff 
development, extension 3955. Also 
available are past issues of the 
publications, 

Staff Development of your own 

Many staff and faculty are taking 
courses, attending seminars and doing 
research for their own professional 
development. The Office of Staff Develop- 
ment would like to hear about these 
endeavors and report them in this and 
similar publications. In essence it would 
allow for a more complete picture of staff 
development at NECC in all its various 
forms and shapes and give appropriate 
recognition to the motivated women and 
men engaged in these activities. Please 
drop a note in the campus mail to Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development or 
call ext. 3955. 


Environmental training program created 


NECG GESBe 
join forces 


Northern Essex Community College's 
(NECC) President John R. Dimitry and 
Donald A. George, executive director of 
the Greater Lawrence Sanitary District, 
have announced a joint environmental 
training program. 

Members of the governing bodies of 
cities and towns in the Merrimack Valley 


attended a luncheon June 26 at GLSD’s 
plant site. 

Because of a new requirement of the 
Department of Environmental Quality 
Engineering, individual operators must 
undergo a training program and be 
certified. 

Massachusetts started its certification 
program during the summer. A program 
at NECC has been implemented to pro- 
vide training for several levels of 
certification. 

The Greater Lawrence Sanitary 
District facility in North Andover has 


provided a state-of-the-art ‘learning 
laboratory’ for students. The plant, in 
operation since 1977, serves Lawrence, 
Methuen, Andover, and North Andover’s 
needs for waste disposal and wastewater 
management. The plant’s services are ex- 
panding to include Salem, New 
Hampshire 

President Dimitry says this initial in- 
volvement is the beginning of a long-term 
relationship between NECC and GLSD 
and that this liaison may be the beginn- 
ing of an “institute” concept in en- 
vironmental technology for the region. 


All NECCUM members with similiar 
announcements to share with their col- 
leagues are welcome to send them to the 
NECCUM office to be shared around the 
consortium. 


Toll-free line 
for Samaritans 


The Samaritans of the Merrimack 
Valley are pleased to announce they have 
installed a toll free telephone line to 
Newburyport and surrounding com- 
munities, thus achieving their goal to ser- 
vice the entire Merrimack Valley area. 

The phone number is 465-6100. 

Last year, Samaritan volunteers 
responded to 30,636 callers as young as 
7 and as old as 91. 

One out of every five callers is distress- 


ed enough to consider suicide when first 
calling the Samaritans. Others are wor- 
ried about a distressed family member, 
friend or colleague. Some callers are suf- 
fering the pain of losing someone close 
through suicide. 


The Samaritans is an international 
suicide prevention organization that 
carefully selects and trains individuals 
from all walks of life who volunteer some 
of their leisure time to provide an in- 
valuable befriending service to those who 
are alone, depressed and suicidal— 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. The ser- 
vice is free. 


Members of the organization also con- 
duct workshops on suicide for schools, 
businesses, social and civic organizations. 
Last year 175 talks were given on suicide 
prevention, the warning signs and how to 
respond to a suicidal person. 

Samaritans also facilitate Lifeline - a 


training and support service for inmates 
of the Lawrence House of Correction and 
Safe Place - a support group for people 
who have lost members or close friends 
through suicide. 


If you are interested in becoming a 
volunteer, you may call the phone number 
in your area. 


The Samaritans have been a member 
agency of the Merrimack Valley United 
Fund since 1983, its second year of opera- 
tion. Last year, they provided 60 percent 
of their budget. 


The Samaritans are located at 55 
Jackson Street, Lawrence. The phone 
numbers are 688-6607 in Lawrence, 
372-7200 in Haverhill, 452-6733 in Lowell, 
and 465-6100 in Newburyport. 


For more information please call Diane 
Blake, executive director. 
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What impact will A.J. Lane housing have on NECC? 


by George Soucy 


Lorrie Murphy, (L) liberal arts - nursing: 
“Dorms would help the school because 
people wouldn’t have to travel as far.’’ 


Dave Alakel, business transfer: ‘‘Would 
tuition increase? If it does, that would 
bother me a lot.”’ 


Letters 


Guarantees needed 
before Lane housing 
plan is approved 


A few weeks ago a proposal was 
brought up before the Haverhill City 
Council by A. J. Lane Company for a 
complex called ‘‘Haverhilll Green.” 


r plete 


Kris Caron, (R) paralegal program: 
“Housing would attract more students. 
Many hesitate to come here due to the 
lack of housing on or around campus.” 


be 
2 ae 


Tina Lepera, liberal arts: ‘‘Campus life : 


would be better. We’d have more fun.”’ 


This complex in the eyes of some 
politicians is ready to be built. But what 
about the opinions of other people? Our 
elected leaders are there for the people. 
So, why does it seem as if some members 
of the council are voting for themselves 
and not for the good of the people and the 
city? 


The residents of the area produced a 
petition against the project. They said it 
would bring too much traffic and conges- 
tion into a residential area and risk pollu- 
tion of Kenoza Lake. 


If the A. J. Lane Company builds hous- 
ing for NECC students, President John 
Dimitry has stated, ‘‘the college is not 


Daniloff = from page 10 


free after pleading no contest to the 
charges during a four minute 
hearing. 

Judge Joseph McLaughlin banned 
Zhakarov from the US for five years 
—amild penalty for one accused of 
the high crime of espionage. 

Was a deal made between the 
superpowers? An “even trade” of an 
accused spy for an innocent jour- 
nalist plus one Soviet dissident? The 
evidence is overwhelming, but the ad- 
ministration denies it. 

Reagan said the US didn’t back 
down; the Soviet’s ‘‘blinked.’’ He did 
not elaborate, and later retracted the 
statement. 


Daniloff’s release removed an 
obstacle to the summit planned for 
later this year. It appears that haste 
to clear the path to the summit caus- 
ed the administration to go against 
its policy of not negotiating the 
release of hostages. 

Having made one deal, what is 


‘It appears that haste to clear 
the path to the summit 
caused the administration to 
go against its policy of not 
negotiating the release of 
hostages.’ 


stopping the administration from 
meeting the demands of Lebanese 
terrorists who've held six Americans 
hostage for 18 months? What 
reasons can the President offer the 
families of the hostages if their 
release is not negotiated? Perhaps he 
will explain to them that the US has 
no summit planned with Lebanon 
this year, and they will understand. 


Steve Wadilin, liberal arts: “Dorms would 
NECC seem more like a college. It will 
change the reputation from a second high 
school to a legitimate college.”’ 


Kathy Molleur, (L) liberal arts: “Tuition 


would probably go up.” 


‘The college is not con- 
nected with the student hous- 
ing proposal.’ 

President John Dimitry 


connected either directly or indirectly 
with the student housing proposal . . . the 
commitment of a portion .. . is made 
voluntarily by Lane and without any 
assurances or commitments from the col- 
lege.’’ Does this mean that NECC will not 
run the housing? If not, who would be 


Sue Smulski, student activities 


secretary: ‘‘Some one came up with a fan- 
tastic dream, but I don’t think the At- 
wood Farm is the proper place.”’ 


+ 


Don Isabell, (R) liberal arts: ‘Campus life 
will be more exciting. A wider variety of 
people, other than from this area will at- 
tend NECC.” 


responsible? 


Before the project is accepted, some 
guarantees should be made. The zoning 
laws should be observed. Surface water 
drainage poses serious problems, an 
emergency fire lane will be needed, and 
conservation property should not be 
developed at all. 

If in fact, the project can compromise 
with the people, the construction of 
“Haverhill Green” could be beneficial to 
the city, as well as the college. 

Signed 
Colleen McGonagle, 
NECC freshman, liberal arts 


Take a friend to lunch 


World Food Day, Oct. 16, gives us an 
opportunity to consider some facts 
related to global hunger. Presently, some 
five hundred million people experience 
hunger on a continuing basis, that is, one 
out of every ten people on the planet 
Earth, approximately 30 million people in 
America. 

For a variety of reasons, mostly man- 
made, the lives of some 200 million peo- 
ple in Africa will be threatened for years 
to come because of severe food shortages. 
Weak political structures, cultural 
deprivation, poor agricultural policies, 
and economic exploitation are some of the 
causes that affect the lives of the poor 
who hunger. 

However, there is enough food 
produced each year in the world to feed 
every person on planet. We, the interna- 
tional community, have the know-how 
and ability to train those in need to grow 
their own food, and we have the capabili- 
ty to deliver emergency food to those who 
live in remote areas. 


What then is the problem? The pro- 
blem is that we choose to use large por- 
tions of global economic resources to 
develop military capability rather than 
humanity. Imagine, the world spends 


$750 billion a year for armament, 1.4 
million a minute. 


Some 500,000 scientists are needed for 
the development, manufacture and 
delivery of the toys of war. Just think of 
what might be accomplished if one third 
of the international military commitment 
to arms were diverted to the development 
of the poor who hunger. 

What can you do? You can become a 
voice for the voiceless by actively par- 
ticipating in the formation of local, cor- 
porate and national policies which are 
more sensitive to the poor who hunger. 
Encourage your local community, your 
church or synagogue, your company, 
your nation to be actively involved in 
developing the lives of the hungry. 


Were it not for the mystery of life, you 
and your children might be part of the 
500 million. Every now and then ‘““TAKE 
A FRIEND TO LUNCH” by sending the 
cost of an afternoon meal to any local or 
overseas agency that brings hope to the 
hungry. 

Signed 
Msgr. Robert J. Coll 


Executive Director 
INTERFAITH HUNGER APPEAL 
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OSD orientation 
set for Oct. 20 


The Office for Students with 
Disabilities (OSD) will have its fall orien- 
tation for all new students with 
disabilities Oct. 20 at noon and Oct. 21 
at 2 p.m. in C113. 

Topics to be coveréd include OSD 
special services, emergency evacuation 
planning, notetaking services, special 
parking availability, information about 
the social club and more. 

eee 

OSD has a Talking Book Player. It is 
on loan from the Talking Book Section of 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind. Stop by the office for more 
information. 

ee 

Northern Essex has a local chapter of 
the National Association of Hearing Im- 
paired College Students. This is a club 
planning to meet regularly this fall. If you 
are interested, see Sidney Pietzsch, club 
adviser in room 118, student center. 

EEE 

The school plans to revise the college 
parking permit procedures. Three dif- 

ferent permits (depending on the needs of 
the person requesting a permit) will be 
issued. 

Permits are not issued without a physi- 
cian’s statement and a Northern Essex 
parking permit number. 

Director of the Office for Students with 
Disabilities is Rubin Russell, licensed 

| psychologist. Also on staff are Linda 
Comeau, counselor/in /staff assis- 
tant and Sidney Pietzsch, 
dinator/counselor. 


Transition group 
plans meetings 


The Life Transition group is an open- 
ended support and discussion group for 
men and women who are in a transitional 
period: of their lives. Meetings offer an 
opportunity for students to share ex- 
periences and to discuss important issues. 

Sessions will be held for eight weeks 
and will be limited to 12 participants. In- 
terested students are requested to make 
a commitment to attend all the meetings. 

Student Health Services sponsors the 
Life Transition Group. The first meeting 
| will be Oct. 20, 12 — 1 p.m. in the Essex 

Room of the Bentley Library. 
For more information, call 374-3770. 
Registration deadline is Oct. 15. 


Norma J. Pike 


coor- 


LINDA COMEAU 


Stress seminar 


Dr. David Gardner and Dr. Grace Joe- 
ly Beatty, a husband and wife team, co- 
directors of the LaCosta Center for 
Lifestyle Management (the spa of the 
stars), Carlsbad, California, will lead a 
one-day seminar at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Oct. 29 from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Co-authors of ‘‘Stop Stress and Aging 
Now,” Gardner and Beatty offer a for- 
mula for staying young, dynamic and 
healthy. 

Dr. Charles Reilly, director of the Cam- 
bridge Pshychiatric Associates, says 
Gardner and Beatty have made one of the 
finest contributions to preventive health 
care. Both their seminars and their in- 
dividual stress management counseling 
are geared towards observable behavior 
changes. 

The seminar will focus on the 12 key 
characteristics of top producers, the four 
principles of interpersonal relationships, 
four methods of dealing with stress, iden- 
tifying stress and dealing effectively with 
it. For reservations, call Sandy Roberts 
at 374-3813 at NECC. 


She’s willing to help 


Modigliani brings bright face to NECC 


by Preston Rowe 

Martha Modigliani brings a bright new 

face to the NECC campus. She is a new 
personal counselor for NECC students. A 
graduate student at Northeastern in 
Boston, she still manages to work at the 
Methuen Mall 25 hours a week. 

Modigliani says she would like the 
students to take advantage of her time 
spent here on campus. She says that we 
are ‘lucky to have services,’ and that we 
should not feel intimidated. She is willing 
to help in any way she can, if just talk- 
ing to someone or trying to solve any par- 
ticular problem. 

Modigliani is a native of Milan, Italy. 
She moved to the United States when she 
was 11. She also has lived in Belgium and 
Holland where she attended an American 
International school. 

Her first area of contact in the states, 
was Chicago where her family lived for a 
short time before moving to North An- 


dover in 1974. Modigliani became na- 
tionalized in 1979. 

She attended Holy Cross College and 
is now in her second year at Northeastern 
College for her master’s in counseling 
psychology. She hopes to eventually get 
her doctorate and specialize in family and 
group therapy. She plans to live in the 
states, preferably, on the East Coast. 

During what little free time she has, she 
likes to spend playing tennis. She also 
said she has just recently learned how to 
ski. 

The most fun she has had recently was 
on a boat trip down the Nile in Egypt. She 
had the chance to view remains of a 
culture thousands of years old. 

She is at the division of continuing 
education Monday, 5:30-8:30 and Thurs- 
day, 3:30-8:30. Her hours at the counsel- 
ing office college center are Wednesday 
and Friday 9-1. 


Workshops for students 


by Julie Spires 

Andrea Merrill and Suzanne Harvey 
have joined forces with Patricia 
Kepschull to offer health workshops for 
the benefit of students. These workshops 
are in the cafeteria alcove every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. now through October 10. 


The workshop that I attended was the 
first of a two part series on “Parents with 
Alcholism: Kids with Hope.” 


Here I found that kids with parents 
who have alcohol problems have many 
problems themselves. They tend to be 
neglected, have poor grades, grow up 
with a distorted view of the world and 
often start drinking themselves. They 
also share one common goal. They want 
their parents to stop drinking. 

Another purpose of these workshops is 
for students to know that if they have 


Pro-choicers march Oct. 18 


Saturday, Oct. 18, thousands of pro- 
choice supporters will march through 
Boston to defend access to legal abortion 
and birth control. Participants will assem- 
ble at 11:30 a.m. in Copley Square and 
march to a rally at Government Center. 


The march will commemorate Rosie 
Jimenez, who died in 1977 from an illegal 
abortion. She was the first known victim 
of the Hyde Amendment which cut off all 
federal funds for abortion. 


Family 
Hair Care 


| ©Traditional & Contemporary 
| ¢Walk ins or appointments 


MANE STREET 


College 
Discounts 


¢ European Perm & Colors 
¢ Ample parking in rear 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 
Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 


Mimi iiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiniintiii nt 


Speakers at the rally will include 
Eleanor Smeal, president of the National 
Organization for Women; Gaye Williams, 
Religious Committee of Abortion Rights, 
and National Political Congress of Black 
Women; Rev. Carter Heyward, Episcopal 
Divinity School; Iris Garcia, ALAS; 
Rhonda Copelon, activist lawyer; Carol 
Doherty, Campaign for Choice; and Lee 
Levin, executive director, Coalition of 
Labor Union Women. 

For more information, call 782-1056. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


these problems, there are places they can 
go to get help. 


Andrea Merrill has offered such help. 
Merrill is serving in a counseling intern- 
ship master’s program at the Antioch 
New England Graduate School and is in- 
terested in counseling college students 
with any form of problem ranging from 
school to trouble at home. Merrill is anx- 
ious to hear from students and welcomes 
suggestions on further workshops that 
students might like to see. 

If you have any suggestions or need to 
talk, Merrill’s office is F112 in the health 
services office, college center. She is there 
Monday and Wednesday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and on Friday, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Student Health Service 
Workshops 


Oct. 8, ‘‘Managing Stress, Anxiety 
and Frustration."’ (Part 3) 

Oct. 10, ‘Managing Stress, Anxiety 
and Frustration.”’ (Part 4) 


presented by 
NECC Student Health Services 
in the 
Cafeteria Alcove 
Monday , Wednesday, and Friday 
11:30 to 1 p.m. 
by 
Suzanne Harvey, R.N. Intern 
and 
| Andrea Merrill, Counseling Intern 
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Vir. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 
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Jay Duchin photo 
THE GREATER HAVERHILL QUOTA CLUB sent dozens 
of balloons soaring into the sky over Northern Essex 
Community College May 14. The occasion was to 
celebrate National “Better Speech and Hearing” month. 
Club members and Brendon Bresnaham, Better Speech 
and Hearing Poster Child Finalist, released the balloons. 
The launch was part of the club’s “Shatter Silence” 
campaign. 


Transfer 
Day 


DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING Betty 
Coyne. She is in charge of Transfer Day. 


TRANSFER 
COLLEGE DAY 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, November 25, 1986 
10 a.m. through 12:30 p.m. 


Participating private and Boston-area 
colleges will include: 


Amherst College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Gordon College 
Harvard/Radcliffe 


Lesley College 

Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat School of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 
New England College 

New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 

Regis College 


Rivier College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm's College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheelock College 
Williams College 


Participating state colleges include: 


North Adams State 
Salem State 
Westfield State 
Worcester State 
Plymouth State 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. Maritime 
Keene State 


Lowell University 
U-Mass., Amherst 
U-Mass., Boston 
University of N.H. 
Southeastern 
Mass. University 


For further information, contact the Counseling Office, 
Room F-118, Student Center, 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call 374-3790 


Co-op provides jobs 


Through the college cooperative 
education program, you can have a job 
and earn academic credits at the same 
time. John Whittle, coordinator of co-op 
courses for the social sciences division, 
says there are jobs working in govern- 
ment with state senators, as well as on 
campaigns for those running for office. 

There are jobs as well at half-way 
houses for those interested in mental 
health or criminal justice careers and 
positions at day care centers or elemen- 
tary schools for those specializing in ear- 
ly childhood education. 

Many of the jobs offer good pay for 
those who have yet had little experience. 
Recently, a student started at $7 an hour 
in a job helping disabled clients in the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Some jobs are non-paying, but provide 
valuable experience. The Big Brother/Big 
Sister program offers such an 
opportunity. 

Whittle believes students should try 
different jobs before they decide they 
want to major in a specific field. He says 
one of his students who wanted to be a 
nurse went to work in a nursing home. 
The experience was helpful to her in get- 
ting into the nursing program at the 
college. 

“T really enjoy watching students find 
work that fulfills them and helps them 
reach their full potential,” he says. He 


says he is amazed at how easily students 
who enroll in the co-op program gain prac- 
tical experince related to their academic 
programs and/or career goals. 


He tells of Paul Fitzpatrick, political 
science major who spent a summer at the 
state senate. Fitzpatrick had to develop 
a list of five learning objectives in regard 
to the legislative process. 

One of the highlights of his internship 
was the issue of how to deal with legisla- 
tion on the subject of gay foster paren- 
ting. He conducted public opinion polls 
on the subject and learned the arguments 
of advocates and opponents of gay foster 
parenting, then met in committee to hear 
testimony on the issue. His committee 
was obliged to recommend a bill either 
favoring or opposing such parenting. 


A mock senate session was held for the 
interns. Fitzpatrick played the role of a 
senator. ‘‘Not only did I learn about the 
duties of a state senator, but, in some 
cases performed them with him.” He also 
learned to write and deliver testimony on 
the effects of financial aid cuts. 


Students interested in learning more 
about co-op jobs related to the social 
sciences may contact Whittle in C-372, 
liberal arts building, phone 374-5882, or 
see Dr. Abbott Rice, director of 
cooperative education at the college 
center, room 111, 374-3670. 


Big brothers, sisters needed 


The Big Brother/Big Sister Association 
of Greater Lawrence, Inc. has served the 
Merrimack Valley area for nine years. The 
agency provides one-to-one volunteer ser- 
vices for children from single parent 
families. 


These children are given the caring 
friendship of an adult Big Brother or Big 
Sister in an effort to increase self-esteem 
and provide the positive same sex role 
model which is so important in healthy 
personal development. 


Currently, 48 boys and 60 girls are 
“matched.” The children range from 7 - 
16. All are in the higher risk situation 
caused by single parenting and/or foster 
home placements. Their primary need is 
to feel better about themselves. 


The consistent friendships of adult 
volunteers often fill the void caused by 
disrupted families. Volunteers meanwhile 
experience the gratification of helping 
deserving children be all that they can be. 
The experience is fun and the commit- 
ment is not an overwhelming one. Big 
Brothers and Sisters are asked to see 


their ‘‘Littles” three to five hours a week 
for a minimum of one year. 


The wait for girls is shorter, but Big 
Sisters are also needed. Few volunteers 
say they regret taking the plunge, and all 
have found the experience an important 
and enjoyable one. 

As the divorce rate continues to climb, 
the need to positively support the 
children caught in the middle also grows. 
The divorce of one’s parents is a frighten- 
ing and disorienting experience. Often 
young children must take on parental 
roles with younger siblings. Pressures 
arise that can be defused with the help of 
an adult friend who asks nothing of the 
child but to be him/herself. 


Having fun together is the key. Being 
a Big Brother or Big Sister is fun for both 
the volunteer and child. The resulting en- 
joyment and friendship can make a real 
difference in the life of a child from a 
troubled background. If you are 18 or 
older, have access to a car and have time 
to give, call the Big Brother/ Big Sister 
office at 687-1370. Remember, .“‘Little 
People Need Big People.” 


Coming Soon 
Oktoberfest 
Earn $90 per month Monday, Oct. 27 — Thursday, Oct. 30 
Donate plasma. Study while Music, Films 
you donate. Open Monday Food, Contests 
through Saturday. and more 
KBI Donor Center Opening Concert 
346 South Broadway Makem and Clancy 
j Thursday, Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 
UT coe la For rickets see; Cindy Cava (6-64) 
Steve Michaud (F-113), Ext. 3731 { 
Dave Micus (B-216), Ext. 3713 


PARNASSUS 


Students interarts magazine 
invites contributions 


Submit: Short stories, poems, 
black and white drawings and photographs. 
Box C349 or Chet’s place 
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Rudek helps students fi 


by Susan Briggs 

Donna Rudek is adviser/job developer 
for the Automated Office Study program 
now offered at NECC. The program is 
designed to assist people with low in- 
comes to find a new place in the job 
market. 

Rudek currently teaches a course in 
employability skills. She also acts as a 
counselor or adviser to the students as 
well as working on job placement. She 
stresses her admiration and respect for 
the students, some who have been away 
from school for many years, others with 
young children and day-care problems, all 
under financial stress. Rudek feels they 
should be applauded for their initiative 
and fortitude. 


Fred Samia entre 
PROF. CHRIS OUTWIN, broadcast reporting and television production teacher. 


Sometimes people get stuck with jobs 
that they are uncomfortable with. At one 
time, Rudek found herself in this position. 
She had attained a bachelor’s degree in 
bio-chemistry but was not sure what type 
of job would be best for her. After atten- 
ding a 10-week career awareness course, 
she decided to get her master’s degree in 
education at Salem State. 


“T am a firm believer in career change 
being an active process. People have to 
be willing to put the time into thinking 
about their skills and interests and in- 
vestigate where they want to use them if 
they want to be happy with their job 
choice,” she says. 

Rudek came to NECC last year and 
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AMERICA’S 


Date: Oct. 7 


Time: 10 a.m to 2 p.m. 


For one week only, order and save on the gold ring of your choice. For complete 
details, see your Jostens representative 


JOSTENS 


Deposit: $20 


Place: Cafeteria 


Payment plans available 
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Broadcast prof Outwin 
has won many fans 


by Colleen McGonagle 

Ten years from now Chris Outwin 
would like to see himself as president of 
his own television production company. 
His students would like to see him stay 
in the classroom because they think he 
has so much exciting knowledge and skill 
to share. 


The broadcast reporting and television 
production professor came to Northern 
Essex just a year and a half ago. In that 
short time, he has won many fans. 

When Outwin began college, he was a 
drama major. He sang and performed in 
a band for money to help pay his way. 
When he was a senior, he decided to 
change his major from drama to media 
because he felt the specialization offered 


nd a place in 


worked an an adviser/job developer for 
the computerized bookkeeping certificate 
program. She enjoys her work and em- 
phasizes the importance of choosing a 
career that is comfortable to the 
individual. 
Practical training for the job market 
Automated Office Study is one-year, in- 
tensive program that includes non-credit 
as well as credit courses for AFDC reci- 
pients, displaced homemakers, and 
dislocated workers. It teaches practical 
training on modern office equipment and 
prepares students for the job market. 
It is designed to give students a chance 
to experience three different aspects of of- 
fice automation: word processing, data 


something stable. 


He earned his bachelor of arts degree 
at Washington University and his 
master’s in broadcast film at Boston 
University. He also has a doctorate in 
educational media and technology from 
BU. 


He has taught at Ithaca College in New 
York and was production manager for 
WGBH-FM in Boston. Before that, he 
was a disc jockey and advertising spot 
producer for a station in West Yarmouth. 


Outwin lives in Andover with his wife 
and children — a daughter, 6, and son, 3. 
One of his hobbies is writing scripts. 
Presently he is working on a comedy and 
hoping one day to have a show produced. 


job market 


entry, and bookkeeping. By January, 
when the second module of the program 
begins, the students will be aware of their 
strong points and be able to spend time 
working more specifically on that par- 
ticular skill. 


The program is headed by Jean C. Poth, 
chairperson of the business division. Her 
staff also includes Joan Cohen, program 
coordinator; and Gerri Girgenti, overseer 
of academic support functions. 


The grant was provided by the Depart- 
ment of Training and Manpower Develop- 
ment. It is performance-based and offers 
job placement to at least 80 percent of its 
graduates. 
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Ski club offers 


three vacations 


Skiing enthusiasts, wax those skis, 
dust your goggles off and limber up your 
legs for a winter of great fun. The ski club 
offers three vacation trip packages. 

The following ski trips are planned: 

Smuggler’s Notch 

Jan. 11-16. Trip includes five day lifts, 
five nights condo lodgings and transpor- 
tation. Cost is $229. 

Sugarloaf, February trip 

Washington’s birthday weekend, Feb. 
13-16. The trip includes three day lifts, 
three nights lodging at Sugarloaf lodge, 
two dinners, three breakfasts and 
transportation. Cost is $215. 

Sugarloaf, spring break 

Spring break, March 15 — 20. Trip in- 
cludes five day lifts, five nights condo 
lodging, free use of Sugartree Health 
Club, and transportation. Cost is $263. 

Ski Card International will sell discount 
coupon passes in the cafeteria, Oct. 6, 8, 
and 10. 

Applications will be available soon in 
the student activities office for Crotched 
Mountain passes. Mid-week and night 
passes will cost $40. A fall season pass 
will cost $70. 

The ski club plans to raffle a free ‘‘get 
away” weekend. More information will be 
published later. 


For information on any of the trips or 


activities, call 374-3731. 1, Pike 


Conference will 
hear Carter 


Contemporary Affairs Society 
to go to Atlanta in November 

The seventeenth Annual Leadership 
Conference, which is sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of the Presidency, 
will be held Nov. 7-9 p.m. at the Marriott 
Marquis Hotel in Atlanta. 

Until the current school year, the con- 
ference had been held in Washington D.C. 
in the spring. 

The topic of this year’s conference will 
be: ‘‘Considerations on National Securi- 
ty Policy.” The keynote address will be 
delivered Friday evening by former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, our host. Saturday 
afternoon the group will visit the recent- 
ly opened Carter Library and Center at 
Emory University. 

Also addressing the group will be: 
William J. Casey, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; Senator John W. 
Warner of the Commonwealth of Virginia; 
Charles W. Corddry, Dean of Pentagon 
correspondents; and Secretary of State 
George P. Schultz has been invited to ad- 
dress the group Saturday evening. Two 
panel discussions will be held Sunday 
morning. 

The three students chosen to attend 
will be partially subsidized by funds pro- 
vided by the student senate. If you are 


382 of the liberal arts building. 
Professor Jim McCosh 


NECC social club 
is open to all 


The social club of NECC is open to all. 
The group’s focus is to further enhance 
social skills. 

Meetings are held weekly on 
Wednesdays at noon in room C-101. Feel 
free to join us, attend our meetings and/or 
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Mark Wilson. 

The social club had a pizza meeting 
Wednesday, Oct. 1. There was a record 
turnout of 22 people. A brief business 


interested, see Prof. Jim McCosh in room 


SUSAN SMULSKI, adviser to the ski club. 


Winter 
Vacation 


SUE SMULSKI, adviser to 
the ski club. The group 
plans trips to Smuggler’s 


gree Notch and Sugarloaf. 


Activities budget announced 


Plenty of money 
is available 


Student Activities 

Secretary, $12,541; Office Expense, 
$10,000; Senate Office, $2,500; College 
Van, $2,000; Game Room, $500; Fur- 
nishings, equipment, $8,210; Contingen- 
cies, $4,000. 

Programming 
Concerts, All College Days, Mixers, 
etc., $18,500; Film Series, $5,000. 
Dean of Administration 
Bookkeeper, $14,227. 
Communications Media 

Observer, $27,000; Parnassus, $1,800; 

WRAZ, $2,700; Television Club, $850. 
Clubs 

Chorale Club, $1,200; Dance Club, 
$10,000; Drama Society, $2,695; Music 
Club, $3,000; Behavioral Science Club, 
$800; Contemporary Affairs, $1,700; 
Radiologic Tech Club, $360; American 
Sign Language Club, $700. 

NECC/National Association of Hearing 
Impaired Students, $200; LPN Club, 
$200; Nursing Club, $200; Paralegal Club, 
$260; Social Club, $800; Agape 
Fellowship, $675; Outing Club, $800; Ski 
Club, $2,800; Veterans Club, $200; 
Weightlifting Club, $1,000. 

Services 

Health Services, $15,000; Office for 

Students with Disabilities, $3,000. 
Athletics 

Administrative, $2,950, Trainer, 
$1,200; Intramural Coordinator, $14,232; 
Operations, $3,000. 

Men’s Basketball ($8,100): Coach, 
$1,800; Assistant Coach, $500; 
Timer/Scorer, $525; Officials, $1,525; 
Operations, $3,725. 

Women’s Basketball ($8,100): Coach, 
$1,700; Assistant Coach, $500; 
Timer/Scorer, $525; Officials, $1,550; 


Operations, $3,825. 

Men’s Baseball ($5,000): Coach, $1,500; 
Assistant Coach, $500; Umpires, $1,600; 
Operations, $1,400. 

Women’s Softball ($5,000): Coach, 
$1,500; Assistant Coach, $500; Umpires, 


$1,600; Operations, $1,400. 

Men’s Soccer ($4,000); Coach, $1,400; 
Assistant Coach, $500; Officials, $900; 
Operations, $1,200. 

Subtotal, $207,000; Reserve, $31,000; 
Total, $238,000. 


CLUB INFORMATION 


Athletic Program 

Behavioral Science Club 
Chorale Club 

Contemporary Affairs 

Dance Club 

Deaf Club 

Drama Society 

Film Series 

International Club 
Intramural Program 

Korean Karate 

LPN Club 

Music Club 

Observer Newspaper 

Office for Students with Dissabilities 
Open Door Chapter 

Outing Club 

Parnassus Literary Magazine 
Photography Club 

Radiologic Tech. Club 

RN Nursing Club 

American Sign Language Club 
Ski CLub 

Social CLub 

Student Health Services 
Television CLub 

Veterans Union 
Weightlifting Club 

WRAZ Radio Club 


meeting was held and the remainder of 
the hour was spent mingling about. Two 
new club advisers were welcomed to the 
club: John Whittle and Mark Wilson. 
Both are members of the behavioral 
sciences faculty. 


The group will be going out to dinner 
at Sawyer’s Restaurant in Plaistow Oct. 
15. They will meet outside in the student 
center parking lot at 4:30 p.m. Those in- 
terested should see Linda Comeau in 


133 ce i-3654) to 


r- ( ai 34 sign-up. 
Deadline to sign-up is Friday Oct. 10. In 
December a trip will be planned to go 
visit the Boston Museum of Science. 

Meetings are held weekly on 


Wednesdays at noon in room C-101. Feel 
free to join us, attend our meetings and/or 
participate in our activities. Club advisers 
include: Linda Comeau, John Whittle and 
Mark Wilson. 

Linda Comeau, adviser. 


TV club looking 
for actors, writers 


The television club met Oct. 1 at the 
campus television studio, at the library, 
at noon. The group is looking for actors, 
writers and production personnel. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE SENT TO: 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
C/O (ADVISOR’S NAME) 

100 ELLIOTT STREET 
E HAVERHILL, MA 01830 ; 


Jack Hess, X5842 Gym 

Peter Flynn, X3684 C-364 

Mike Finegold, X5852 C-356 

Jim McCosh, X5893 C-382 

Elaine Mawhinney, X5859 C-348 or Gym 
Sidney Pietzsch, X3654 F-142 
Susan Sanders, X2796 C-340 

Sue Smulski, X3731 F-122 

George Bailey, X5861 C-344 

Jack Hess, X5842 Gym 

Carl Beal, X3818 Gym 

Diann Osgood, 686-0194 

Mike Finegold, X5852 C-356 
Betty Arnold, X5849 C-354 or F-114A 
Rubin Russell, X5654 F-113 

Jim Gustafson, X5855 C-352 
Andrea Woodbury, X3819 Gym 
Catherine Sanderson, X5853 C-349 
Kim Pickard, X5862 C-341 

Chris Armstrong, X3825 B-110 
Elaine Haddad, X3837 B-124 

Bill Huston, X5899 C-377 

Sue Smulski, X3731 F-122 

Linda Comeau, X3654 F-113 

Pat Kepschull, X3879 F-135 

Jim Hellesen, X3669 A-021 

Alan Felisberto, X3700 B-216 
Frank Leary, X5828 C-321 

Chris Outwin, X5858 C-343 


The club offers the experience of learn- 
ing about producing and welcomes 
newcomers. For more information, please 
see Jim Hellesen, adviser. 


Music, choral club 
wants members 


The music and choral club had its first 
meeting Sept. 29 at noon in lecture hall A. 
’ ee 
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semester and forming rock and 

bands as well as vocal groups. 
For more information, see Prof. Michael 

Finegold, liberal arts building. 
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Observer 
BRIEFS 


Math chairmen 
meet at NECC 


Merrimack Valley area high school 
math department chairpersons met last 
spring at Northern Essex Community 
College for the 1986 Merrimack Valley 
Mathematics Caucus. 

Now in its second year, the caucus is 
designed to foster cooperation between 
high school math departments in the 
area. 

Charles L. Adie, chairman of the 
department of mathematics, emphasized 
the need for a forum for the exchange of 
information between the high schools and 
NECC. He said that this informational 
exchange will be beneficial to the 
students of the Merrimack Valley. 

The topics included the benefits of us- 
ing math labs, and a discussion of the lack 
of women in the fields requiring higher 
mathematics. 

Northern Essex Assistant Professor 
Maureen Kelly said, ‘‘There is a critical 
need nationwide for this type of articula- 
tion between area high schools and 
colleges.” 

Attending the caucus were the follow- 
ing chairpersons: Steven McNally, 


Georgetown; Anthony Sapienza, 
Haverhill; Pauline Duhamel, Lawrence; 
Robert Fradette, Methuen; Arthur 
Forgetta, North Andover; Raymond 
Whipple, North Reading; Lois Sergi, 
Lawrence; and Arnold Zins, West 
Newbury. 


NECC, U-Mass 
set policy 


Northern Essex Community College 
and the University of Massachusetts 
have implemented a dual admissions pro- 
gram for engineering students. Under 
this arrangement, the University of 
Massachusetts offers students the oppor- 
tunity to complete the first two years of 
curricula requirements in civil and elec- 
trical engineering at Northern Essex. 

Those maintaining a grade point 
average of at least 2.5 in engineering and 
related math and science courses will not 
be required to submit a transfer applica- 
tion to U-Mass. 

The University’s college of engineering 
will provide an orientation program in- 
cluding pre-registration, in order to en- 
sure a smooth transition from Northern 
Essex. 

President John R. Dimitry says, ‘‘The 
dual admissions program at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts is the first model 
of its kind in the state. I hope in the 
future we can expand on this to involve 
other colleges. Not only is this program 
beneficial for students, but also colleges 
can now plan 24 months ahead of time 


| who their students will be.”’ 
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USHA SELLERS, coordinator of international studies. 


Students can travel, learn 


by John Jordan 

As most of you know, NECC has a pro- 
gram in which students may transfer 
overseas. If you are interested, you can 
contact Usha Sellers in room C-390. 

When a student applies, she/he is inter- 
viewed by a screening committee that 
consists of Professors Usha Sellers, Dr. 
George Bailey, and Bonnie Flythe. The 
committee decides whether or not the stu- 
dent can represent the college in an ac- 
ceptable fashion. 

Professor Bailey said, that‘‘when a stu- 
dent experiences life in another country, 
her/his knowledge of its society changes 
radically. The student also gains a new 
perspective on our own society.” 

He added, ‘‘when students go overseas, 
they grow up very fast. When the student 
returns, she/he is a more mature adult.” 


. when students go over- 
seas, they grow up very fast.’ 


Twelve area students are participating 
in the overseas academic program at 
Northern Essex Community College for 
the fall 1986 semester. 

Joseph Puccia and John Nicosia, both 
of Andover, are studying in Florence, Ita- 
ly at Scuola Lorenzo Medici College. 

Studying at Ealing College of Higher 
Education in London are Cynthia Col- 
leypriest of Haverhill, Caren McDonald 
of Georgetown, Elizabeth Bridgewater of 
West Newbury, Siu Kwan Li and 


File photo 
DR. GEORGE BAILEY, member of 
screening committee which recom- 
mends candidates for study overseas. 


Thomas Gerraughty, both of North An- 
dover, Julie Perkins of North Reading, 
Deborah Bradbury and Maria 
Dmohowski, both of Stoughton, Kelly 
King of Medford, and Karin Frank of 
Salem, N.H. 


Founded in 1983, the overseas 
academic program offers semester or 
year-long study in a number of countries, 
including Canada, Ghana, Mexico, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, England, 
Scotland, Italy, India, Israel, Spain, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, Kenya, and 
Switzerland. 

For further information on study 
abroad opportunities, contact Dr. Usha 
Sellers, chairperson of the Northern 
Essex Community College Division of 
Social Services, at 374-5822. 


Optometry transfer agreement made 


Northern Essex Community College 
and the New England School of Op- 
tometry have coordinatec a transfer 
agreement for students interested in 
entering the optometry field. Career op- 
portunities are excellent, as there is a 
shortage of optometric technicians 
around the country. Depending on loca- 
tion, starting salaries range from $13,000 
to $15,000 per year. 

Under the transfer agreement, students 
complete core requirements at Northern 
Essex and transfer to the New England 
School of Optometry to study specializ- 
ed courses within the field. The program 
can be completed in two academic years. 


Aen 
Oct. 13 Columbus Day — holiday. 
Oct. 20 
registration 
Oct. 27 
period begins. 
Nov. 5 
date. 
Nov. 11 Veterans’ Day — holiday. 
Nov. 12 
Registrar's office by 8 p.m.. 
Nov. 27-28 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 3 All College Day. 
Dec. 15-19 Final exam week. 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 25 Christmas — holiday. 
Jan. 9 


NECC Day Division 
Academic Calendar — Fall, 1986 


Last day to apply for a curriculum change for Spring 
Day Division, Spring 1987, returning student advising 
Last day to drop a course with a “W” grade. Note: 
“WF” grades assigned to courses dropped after this 
Petitions for January 1987 graduation due at 
Thanksgiving recess — no classes. 

Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 

Fall 1986 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 

Fall 1986 grades due at Registrar's office by 3 p.m. 


Fall 1986 grades mailed to students. 


a 


Students successfully fulfilling the re- 

quirements graduate with an associate of 

science degree from the New England 

School of Optometry. 

Graduates may begin careers or transfer 
to four year schools 

Graduates are then qualified to work in 
a wide range of eye care settings, in- 
cluding private optometry offices; eye 
clinics and health centers. Completion of 
the associate’s degree also provides 
students with an opportunity to transfer 
to baccalaureate degree prugrams in 
health related fields. 

Core requirements 

Core requirements at Northern Essex 
include English Composition I and II, 
Anatomy and Physiology I and II, 
Elements of Accounting, Introduction to 
Psychology, Typewriting I and two 
mathematics requirements. 

The specialized curriculum at New 
England School of Optometry includes 
Basic Optometric Procedures, 
Ophthalmic Optics, Visual Science, Pa- 
tient Management, Clinical Practice, 
Visual Training, Contact Lens Practice, 
Specialized Optometric Procedures, and 


Ud 


NEEDS WAITERS AND WAITRESSES 


‘.. students complete core 
requirements at Northern 
Essex and transfer ...’ 


Optometric Office Procedures. 

While studying optometry, students 
may partici, ate in internships off cam- 
pus. While working in an internship pro- 
gram, students will be ~posed to an 
amalgam of responsibiliti' ~equired of an 
optometric technician. 

Pre-exam eye testing includes the case 
history of a client, visual skills and eye 
pressure measurements. Other duties 
consist of the measuring, modifying, and 
ordering of contact lenses and eyeglasses, 
as well as patient instruction in regard to 
care and handling. Office management in- 
cludes record keeping, scheduling, inven- 
tory and patient recall. 

For further information on optometry 
transfer opportunities, contact Paul 
Bevilacqua, chairperson of the Division 
of Human Services and Health Profes- 
sions at Northern Essex Community 
College. 
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Perspectives 
529 King Street, Littleton, Mass. 01460 


For more information, call 486-8288. Ask for Robert or Bill. 
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Endicott kicks off Lincoln Forum Lecture Series 
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UCLA doctor to discuss Chernobyl ~ 


Beverly — Dr. Robert Gale, UCLA pro- 
fessor of medicine and adviser to the 
Soviet government for the treatment of 
nuclear accident victims at Chernobyl, 
will be the featured speaker of this year’s 
Lincoln Forum Lecture Series at Endicott 
College, according to Dr. Frank C. 
Gamelin, Endicott’s president. 


In his Nov. 18 lecture entitled ‘Lessons 
From Chernobyl,’’ Dr. Gale will talk 
about the weeks and months that follow- 
ed the accident, when he shuttled back 
and forth between Kiev and UCLA, sav- 
ing as many lives as possible through his 
knowledge of bone marrow transplant 
technology. 


The series began Wednesday, Sept. 24 
at 8 p.m. with a presentation by Ellen 
Goodman, Pulitzer Prize winning colum- 
nist for the Boston Globe. In ‘A Matter 
of Values,’’ Goodman will look at how 
people cope with our rapidly changing 
society. 


Still time to start 
a course 


REGISTRAR ALLEN 
FELISBERTO 


51 YEARS 
1935-1986 


Of her style, she says, “‘I follow, like a 
scorekeeper, the conflicts and am- 
bivalences of our lives. If I carry a placard 
at all, it says simply: ‘‘ ‘Wait a minute, 
it’s not as simple as that.’ ’’ 


On Thursday, Oct. 16, another 
Pulitzer-winning columnist, Jack Ander- 
son, will speak on ‘“‘The News Behind the 
News.”’ Viewed by millions as the cham- 
pion of the underdog, Jack Anderson is 
widely denounced and deplored by the 
powerful. 

He regularly exposes graft in high 
places, and reports inside accounts of 
secret cabinet and committee meetings. 
He is most controversial when he prints 
excerpts from top secret documents he 
believes the public has the right to read. 

The last lecture will take place on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Feb. 12, at 8 p.m. and 
will feature Dr. James P. Shenton, Col- 
umbia’s famous Lincoln scholar, who will 


‘Dr. Gale will talk about the 
weeks and months that 
followed the accident, when 
he shuttled back and forth 
between Kiev and UCLA ...’ 


discuss ‘‘Mr. Lincoln’s War-- Presidential 
Power in Action.” 


Registrar Allen Felisberto has indicated late starting date. | 
Classes will begin Oct. 21 and Oct. 22. The courses offered are | 


listed below. 


Number/Section Course Title Cr. 


AC6601-30D Intro. Acct. I 
AC6692-30D Elements of Acct. II 
EN4401-30D Eng. Comp. I 
EN4401-42D Eng. Comp. I 
EN4402-30D Eng. Comp. II 
H1I9901-30D Western Civ. I 
LW6652-30D Business Law II 
MA0030-30D Basic Algebra 
MR6606-01D Medical Term. II 
PE1031-01D Weight Training 
PE1058-01D Ballet II 
PS1101-30D Intro. Psych. 
PS1203-30D Developmental Psych. 
SL6673-30D Word Processing I 


wow 
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Hours Mass. Non 
> Tuition Mass | 
Tuition 
Tu/Th 12-3:15 p.m. $162 $192 
Tu/Th 12-2:30 pm. $121.50 $144 
Tu/Th 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 _$144 
M/W/F 8-10 a.m. $121.50 $144 
Tuw/Th 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W~ 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
Tu/W/F 10 a.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W/F 11 am. $40.50 $48 
10,llam. $40.50 $48 
M/W 12-2:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 
M/W 2-4:30 p.m. $121.50 $144 


His presentation will be held in the 
Lincoln-Wahlstrom Library and Museum 
on campus. The library, which contains 
memorabilia, original papers, and scholar- 
ly research materials, will be open for 
viewing each lecture night throughout the 
season. 

The Sixth Lincoln Forum Lecture 
Series is free to the public, thanks to the 
generosity of more than 30 area in- 
dividuals, businesses and corporations. 
Lectures will be held in the Endicott Col- 
lege Auditorium, 376 Hale Street, Bever- 
ly, MA. For additional information, call 
the Office of Information at 927-0585. 


“VOTED BEST FRIED CLAMS IN AMERICA” 


“THE WORLD’S BEST FRIED CLAMS” 


OPEN 7 DAYS 


Take-out Orders 
356-9707 


People Magazine, July 1983 


Yankee Magazine Travel Guide, Summer/Fall 1984 
“THE BEST FRIED CLAMS IN NEW ENGLAND” 


McCalls, May 1982 


206 High Street (RTE 1-A) Ipswich, Mass 
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Sports 
BRIEFS 


Soccer team 
goes 5 — 2 


The soccer team is off to a good start 
this season. Their overall record is 5-2. 
Their record in the division is 3-2. The 
Knights featured big wins over Bradford 
6-1 and Emerson 6-1. Their loss to Cape 
Cod was the only game in which they had 
no goals, Cape Cod defeated them 4-0 on 
Sept. 29. 


Canoe Trip 

The Saco River canoe trip leaves from 
Northern Essex Friday, Oct. 10 at 3 p.m. 
Participating students are taken to 
Fryeburg, Maine, the start of a 25 mile 
wilderness canoe trek. Students will camp 
out on the banks of the Saco Friday and 
Saturday night. Twenty students are ex- 


ted to go. 
BS e Mark Kelley 


NECC offers 
trip to Florida 


Northern Essex Community College is 
offering a one-week canoeing adventure 
to the Florida Everglades National Park 
from Dec. 26 to Jan. 3. This park is the 
third largest in the U.S. and the biggest 
expanse of wilderness in the East. 

A natural history treasure, it hosts a 
variety of unusual flora and fauna. The 
trip consists of six days of leisurely canoe- 
ing and camping, allowing ample time for 
birding, fishing, and _ wildlife 
photography. 


There will be an informational meeting 
on Tuesday, Sept. 23, when David Har- 
randen, president of North American 
Canoe Tours, Inc., will make an audio- 
visual presentation about the trip and will 
answer questions. The meeting is at 7 
p.m. in the library conference area. 

The approximate cost is $895, which in- 
cludes airfare from Boston to Miami, 
ground transportation, lodging, all food 
while on canoe trip, all camping and 
canoeing equipment. The trip will be led 
by John Halloran of Merrimac. He has led 
adventure programs for NECC since 
1981. 


Space is limited to 10 participants. A 
$100 refundable deposit holds space. For 
more information, contact Nancy Brown 
in the continuing education and com- 
munity services office at 374-3800. 


Activity 


*Saco River Canoe Trip 
Par 3 Golf 

Cross Country Run 
Street Hockey 
Women’s 3 on 3 

Video Tournament 

Pool Tournament 


Ping Pong Tournament 
Free Throw Contest 
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by Ken Morgan 

The NECC Knights split their double- 
header against Emerson College 
September 27. Emerson took the first 
game 5-4, led by some tough defense, but 
the Knights got all the revenge needed in 
game two with a crunching 23-0 victory. 

Game one was frustrating for the host 
Knights because of Emerson's tough pit- 
ching. It was Emerson's first victory over 
NECC in many years. 

“We fell asleep in the first game,” 
Coach Mike Rowinski said, “but we re- 
bounded well in the second game.” 


Game two was drastically different. 
The starting pitcher for Emerson threw 
the ball hard, but it seemed to help the 
home team hit, unlike game one, with the 
off-speed pitching. The top half of the 
Knights order, led by Dan Hogan, was 
very consistent. 


Hogan opened the game with a sharp 
grounder to short. Emerson’s shortstop 
stabbed the ball nicely, but threw the ball 
away and Hogan took second. Scott 
Rogers then clocked a double to right 
field to score Hogan, and the Knights got 
the only run they would need. 

Glenn MacIntosh followed with a dou- 
ble to score Rogers and NECC added two 
more runs to take a 4-0 lead after one 
inning. 


Macintosh proved just how effective 
the upper half of the order was when he 
got to the plate in the second and hit a 
three-run homer with Hogan and Rogers 
aboard. 

Starting pitcher Dave Alakel went the 
whole six innings for the Knights and 
turned in a super performance. 


Meeting 


(12 pm. in Gym unless 
otherwise noted) 


Oct. 10 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 10 
Sign up in Gym 
or Game Room 
Sign up in Gym 
or Game Room 
Sign up in Gym 
or Game Room 


* Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either 
Jack Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, 
ext. 3819, Room 125, Gym Building. 


GAME ONE was frustrating at the plate for NECC. 


“| wanted to go seven innings because 
I felt fine,’’ Alakel said after the game. 
“Our offense cut the game short with all 
the runs we scored. I also had great defen- 
sive support.” 

It was Alakel’s first shutout while 


Figg ? 


Community Classic ’86 


1986 Soccer Schedule 
October 
Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Tues. Oct. 7 Bradford College Away 4 p.m. 
Thur. Oct. 9 Becker Jr. College Away 4 p.m. 
Sat. Oct. 11 Wentworth Institute Home 12 p.m 
Mon. Oct. 13 SMUTI Home 4 p.m. 
Tues. Oct. 14 Bunkerhill Home 4 p.m 
Thur. Oct. 16 Mass. College Pharmacy Away 4pm 
Mon. Oct. 20 Daniel Webster Home 4pm 
Sat. Oct. 25 GBSCC Tournament Home TBA 
Sun. Oct. 26 GBSCC Tournament 
1986 Fall Baseball 
Scrimmage Schedule 
Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Tues. Oct. 7 Lowell Away 5, 7 p.m. 
Thur. Oct. 9 NHVTI Away 4, 6 p.m. 


Oct. 11 


NECC Tournament 


pitching for NECC, and the team upped 
their fall record to 8-3-1. 

The Knights have two remaining 
against Lowell and NHVTI before 
hosting the NECC Tournament October 
EY; 


PR photo 
NORTHERN ESSEX Community College 
captured third place in Community 
Classic '86, a state-wide fitness event 
sponsored by Salem State College on 
Sunday, Sept. 14, in Marblehead. Twenty 
teams participated in a series of events 
which included road races, obstacle 
courses, long jumps. Competing for 
Northern Essex were (kneeling left to 
right) Elizabeth Gaw, Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Alice Ronsivalli-Fisher, 
Donna Weekls, Anne Pelletier, 
Rosemary Loveday, Donna Johnson and 
Kathleen Borruso; (standing left to right) 
Adrian Berthiaume, Charles Lombardo, 
Robert Sacchetti, Victor Motz, Peter 
Flynn, Michael Pelletier (team captain), 
Mary Prunty, Jack Hess, James Hell- 
esen and John Dimitry. 


Home 
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Buckner’s dedication Is inspiring s 


by Ken Morgan 


The 1986 Red Sox season has seen 
many bright moments. It’s been Roger 
Clemens’ storybook year, and a great 
team performance to capture the 
American League Eastern Division 
Championship. But let’s not forget the ef- 
forts of scrap iron first baseman Bill 
Buckner. 

Throughout his fine 16 year career in 
the major leagues, Bill Buckner has earn- 
ed the respect of any avid baseball fan, 
and this year has been no exception. 

The man’s dedication to the game alone 
is very inspiring because his ankle pro- 
blems cause him suffering game in and 
game out. However, he still chooses not 
to take many games off, and plays, pain 
and all. 


Sports 
COLUMN 


Game preparation for Buckner in- 
volves soaking his ankles for hours in ice. 
There are many other routines he goes 
through to keep his ankles in shape. All 
you have to do is watch the Sox when 
they’re on national television and they'll 
tell it in detail. 

Buckner attended Napa High School in 
California where he was a football and 
baseball star. He was the Los Angeles 
Dodgers’ second pick in the 1968 draft. 
He also played for the Chicago Cubs 


PR photo 
BILL BUCKNER. 
before coming to the Red Sox. 
In 1985, Buck was a steady hitter with 
a .299 average. He also, amazingly, gim- 
py ankles and all, led the Sox with 18 
stolen bases. 


‘In 1985, Buck was a steady 
hitter with a .299 average.’ 


This season Buckner continues to be 
a steady hitter for Boston with his 
average around .270. He was slow 
developing this season but in the past two 
months he has been a sharp hitter. 

Last week he had the thrill of getting 
the final put-out in the clinching game 
against Toronto when he caught a fly ball 
at first base. 

Billy Buck will undoubtedly be a ma- 
jor asset for Boston in the playoffs. 


Instant replay rule being mistreated by NFL 


by Gregg Caristinos 

Now that the NFL has gone to the use 
of instant replay in this year’s play to aid 
the officials, it has raised a great deal of 
concern among coaches, players, and 
most of all fans. 


This is an experimental year for the 
replay. The rule will undergo review at 
next year’s NFL meetings where a deci- 
sion will be made to keep the rule and 
revise it, or to throw it out. 

With crucial errors made by officials 


Beal has fun 
as chairman 


by Steve Wadlin 

Carl Beal has been the chairman of the 
Athletic Department at NECC since the 
new campus opened. He came here from 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Beal says that the athletic program at 
the college was bigger in the earlier years 
of the school. “There were more varsity 
sports offered in years past. Now the 
school offers those sports which have in- 
voked the most interest among the 


Day Date Where 
Monday Nov. 10 Away 
Wednesday Nov. 12 Home 
Wednesday Nov. 19 Home 
Saturday Nov. 22 Away 
Monday Nov. 24 Away 
Wednesday Nov. 26 Away 
Monday Dec. 1 Home 
Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 
Saturday Dec. 6 Away 
Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 
Thursday Dec. 11 Away 
Saturday Dec. 13 “ Home 
Saturday Jan. 17 Away 
Tuesday Jan. 20 Home 
Friday Jan. 23 Away 
Saturday Jan. 24 Home 
Sunday Jan. 25 Home 
Monday Jan. 26 Home 
Wednesday Jan. 28 Away 
Friday Jan. 30 Home 
Monday Feb. 2 Away 
Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 
Saturday Feb. 7 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 
Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 
Saturday Feb. 14 Away 
Monday Feb. 23 Away 


GBSCC — February 26 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 

Finals — March 3 

NJCAA Regionals — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


Men’s varsity 
basketball schedule 


Sports 
COLUMN 


during last year’s play, NFL commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle was under pressure to 
do something to correct these errors. 
After watching the USFL use the rule 
before the league folded, he decided to 


on the job 
of athletics 


students,” Beal says. 

Intramural sports have not really. 
caught on as much as Beal would like. 
“Intramural sports are less popular 
perhaps because the school does not have 
dorms or a place for students to just hang 
around after their classes. The campus 
‘dies’ at 3 p.m. every day. People also 
have jobs and cannot afford to spend 
much extra time here to participate in the 
intramural programs,’’ Beal comments. 


Time Opponent 

7:00 MCA 

8:00  Bunkerhill 

7:00 Daniel Webster 
6:00 Mass. Bay 
7:00 Capé Cod 

7:00  Hesser 

7:00 C.C.R.I. 

8:00 North Shore 
8:00 Massasoit 

8:00 Middlesex 

8:00 Becker 

4:00 Roxbury 

8:00 Manchester CC, Ct. 
7:00 MCA 

8:00 M.C.P. 

4:00 Mass. Bay 
1:00 Mattatuck 
8:00 Hesser 

7:00 Bunker Hill 
8:00 Cape Cod 

7:00 Daniel Webster 
8:00 North Shore 
8:00 Massasoit 

8:00 M.C.P. 

8:00 Middlesex 

8:00 Roxbury 

RS0. ne C.C.Rale 


add the rule to the NFL. 

There is one hitch to the NFL’s use of 
the instant replay; Rozelle left it up to the 
officials to decide when to use it. In the 
USFL, the coach would decide when to 
use the instant replay and it would cost 
the team a time out. 


The NFL should go to the method the 
USFL has used. Officials have enough to 
worry about without deciding whether 
they should use the instant replay. It 
puts a doubt in the official’s mind. The 


Along with the task of running the 
department, Beal teaches classes in the 
physical education concentration. He 
believes that physical ed or leisure studies 
should not only deal with helping 
students learn skills in sports and ac- 
tivities, but also in learning confidence 
and building vitality. 


After seeing Beal play basketball with 
the much younger students at NECC, one 
realizes that he practices what he 
preaches. He makes the guys he plays 
with look like they are moving in slow mo- 
tion. “It is a lot of fun. I'll keep doing it 
as long as I can,” he says. 


doubt should be in the coach’s or player’s 
mind. 


The instant replay has done nothing 
but cause more controversy it was sup- 
posed to avoid. 

If the instant replay is to make it in the 
NEL, it has to be revised. If used proper- 
ly, the rule could work. If it can’t be 
changed to relieve doubt in everyone’s 
mind, then forget relying on replay and 
give the beer drinkers at the bars 
something to argue about. 


Sign up for the 
weightlifting club 


by Len Medlock 

If you need to pump some iron, sign up 
for the weightlifting club. See Steve 
Tahan at the gym about work-outs. He’s 
at the gym Monday through Friday from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

The Nautilus machine is fully equipped 
with leg weights and a punching bag like 
Rocky pounds. Afterward, you can 
shower or play some hoop in the basket- 
ball courts or play tennis outside. 

It’s a convenient place to get in shape. 
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Women’s varsity 
basketball schedule 


Day Date Where 
Wednesday Nov. 19 Away 
Saturday Nov. 22 Away 
Monday Nov. 24 Away 
Tuesday Nov. 25 Home 
Saturday Nov. 29 Away 
Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 
Friday Dec. 5 Away 
Saturday Dec. 6 Away 
Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 
Thursday Dec. 11 Home 
Saturday Dec. 13 Home 
| Saturday Jan. 17 Away 
Friday Jan. 23 Away 
Saturday Jan. 24 Home 
Thursday Jan. 29 Home 
Friday Jan. 30 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 
Saturday Feb. 7 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 
Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 
Saturday Feb. 14 Away 
Monday Feb. 16 Away 
Wednesday Feb. 18 Home 
Friday Feb. 20 Away 
GBSCC — February 25 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 
NJCC — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


Time Opponent 

6:00 Becker Worcester 
4:00 Mass. Bay 

5:00 Cape Cod 

6:00 Wentworth 

2:00 CCRI 

6:00 , North Shore 
7:00 Wentworth 

6:00 Massasoit 

6:00 Middlesex 

6:00 Endicott 

2:00 Roxbury 

6:00 Manchester CC, Ct. 
6:00 M.C.P. 

2:00 ~Mass. Bay 

6:00 CCRI 

6:00 Cape Cod 

6:00 North Shore 

6:00 Massasoit 

6:00 M.C.P. 

6:00 Middlesex 

6:00 Roxbury 

6:00 Becker Leicester 
6:00 Becker Worcester 
6:00 Endicott 


Get the 
plastic 
__ thats 
_ fantastic. 


The BayBanks Card. 

It’s the fastest, easiest way to get cash 
in Massachusetts. 

Good around the clock, around the 
block, 365 days a year. And out of state, 
you can use your BayBanks Card at more 
than 12,000 CLRRUS* machines from 
here to Ft. Lauderdale. 

Make it easy on yourself this school 
year. Open a checking or savings account 
at BayBanks and get your BayBanks 
Card. It’s easy on your parents too! They 
can simply transfer money directly from 
their BayBanks account to yours. 

Apply now. There's a BayBank otfice 
near your school. 


BayBanks: 


IT JUST KEEPS GETTING BETTER™ 


Members FDIC 


